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A NOVEL. 
By M. SULLIVAN 


XXVI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY MARY OFFENBACH. 


ExTRACT from the note-book of the Single Sisters’ House at 
Oak Brook, kept by Sister Offenbach. 

The charge which was laid upon us in respect of Priscilla 
Lawford proved to be a heavier one than we foreboded, for after 
the first few weeks of her stay amongst us, we failed not to gain 
confidence in her, as has already been stated, by reason of the 
readiness with which she fell into our ways, and of the fine qua- 
lities which we discerned in her; she gave, indeed, certain indica- 
tions of an unsubdued love for created objects, but these we passed 
over, believing her to be in better hands than ours, and being 
assured, by her ready conformity to our mode of life, that a good 
work was begun in her, which would in time be carried on to full 
perfection. Our hope has been fulfilled, but only after long 
struggles and manifold disappointments, 

All things went well, or at the least better than we had dared 
to hope, until the time came when it was fitting and needful for 
Priscilla to enter the Lot, her parents having plainly intimated 
to us that such a course would be in accordance with their desires, 
and we having once more cause to admire the wise foresight of 
the Church, who uses the unnatural dislikes of the world for her 
own benefit, and finds many a true and laborious worker among 
those who are cast away by the spite of relatives, or disowned b 
them perchance, with shame and loathing. We hoped that, with 
very little trouble and persuasion, Priscilla might become a fitting 
helpmeet for some devoted labourer in the great vineyard, but 
when, with all our usual caution, and by reason of her own ex- 
“aga wish to serve the Church, the question was proposed to 

er, we found that she shrank from the idea of marriage, although 
she professed her willingness to consecrate herself to the Church 
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by devoting herself to a single life, and by accepting the work 
that should thus be portioned out to her. We endeavoured to 
impress upon her mind the fact that in serving the Church she 
must give up all her own preconceived desires, and that her 
services were most needed in the capacity already pointed out to 
her; also, that such do make a great and deplorable mistake as 
suppose that they can follow their own sinful wills and fancies, 
while pretending to dedicate themselves to the Church’s work. 

These arguments, and others yet more convincing, being pre- 
sently backed by the advice of her father (on whom she appeared 
to place a reliance for which we could in nowise account, consider- 
ing his manifest desire to be rid of-her), she did consent to enter 
the Lot, though with so many misgivings that our own hearts 
would have failed also had they not been supported by faith and 
hope. After she had been persuaded to give up her own wishes 
alt to enter the Lot (wives for missionaries with such qualities as 
hers being in greater demand than unmarried workers), there 
ensued a brief interval of peace, which we were fain to interpret 
as a sign that with Priscilla all difficulties were now over, and that 
she was prepared to give up her own vain wishes and earthly 
desires, and to devote herself wholly to a life of faith and 
obedience. Matters were so overruled, that one of our young 
brethren, of singular acquirements and distinguished piety, received 
his call shortly afterwards, and being obliged by our rules to 
marry, he felt it mght to enter the Lot instead of allowing himself 
to form any selfish and unauthorised preference, and Priscilla 
Lawford was awarded to him by the Lot, as the wife whom 
Heaven had selected to bless and aid him in his work. His wish 
was to be made useful in any place or in any capacity; he seemed, 
indeed, to be actuated by the true Herrnhutter spirit, and to have 
no wish of his own except the one great wish to be used as an 
instrument in the hands of Holy Church, to do her bidding, and 
to further her work upon earth. 

When Priscilla found that she had been so quickly taken at her 
word, the word that we had with so much trouble obtained from 
her, she fell into a state of utter despondency, that was only varied 
by attempts to depart from the solemn vow under which she was 
bound to abide by the decision of the Lot. It was, indeed, a most 
anxious time for us, for a day scarcely passed without our appre- 
hending that Priscilla would fall ill from the effects of nervous 
excitement and mental suffering, or that she would be so mis- 
guided as to take some desperate step, to free herself from the 
consequences of her vow. ‘Too well we knew the cause of her sad 
estrangement from the straight and narrow path of Christian duty 
and obedience, too surely we recognised the disease that clouds 
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and hinders the usefulness of so many young and promisin 
beginners, that excessive and unauthorised love for some create 
object, which obscures the spiritual perceptions, and steals away 
the heart from heavenly aspirations. We thought it wiser not to 
speak to Priscilla of the = lapse from duty which we could not 
but observe in her, but to pass it over as much as possible, and to 
assume that she was willing to abide by her vow, which, indeed, 
could not be broken without incurring a dreadful weight of guilt, 
and ihflicting dishonour on our Church and institutions. Once 
she made an appeal to me, which my own weakness and human 
infirmity almost persuaded me to listen to, in spite of clearer light 
and fuller knowledge; but while I confess this mental departure 
from duty, I may cha record the fact that I was enabled almost 
instantly to triumph over my own weakness, and to remind Pris- 
cilla that in the earnest and unselfish performance of our duty we 
find true and abiding happiness. I cheered and comforted her as 
much as possible, feeling that words were given me, almost with- 
out any effort of my own, for the occasion was, indeed, a critical 
one, and great discredit would have fallen on our Church had 
Priscilla broken her vows and fled from beneath our roof. 

We felt thankful when we found that with very little delay the 
marriage would take place; and although we knew that Priscilla 
had written to her father to beg him to assist her in escaping from 
it, we felt little uneasiness on that account, being well assured that 
Mr. Lawford had sent her to us with the intention of permanently 
ridding himself of her and of her claims upon him. We were 
indeed saddened when we reflected that Priscilla, with all her good 
and sterling qualities, had profited so little by the means of grace 
which have here been vouchsafed to her, as to desire to escape from 
our Church’s light and easy yoke ; but we did not allow ourselves 
to be discouraged, knowing that this was but a trial of our faith, 
which would work patience, and from which we might gather 
many lessons bearing upon the experience of the future. With 
some misgivings, which we would not allow to appear, we 
summoned Priscilla to the interview with her future husband, 
which our Church considerately permits in every case, trusting to 
the sympathies produced by a Herrnhutter training and education, 
and to the one great desire which should be paramount in both 
hearts, to serve the Church, and to extend her sway upon earth. 
And here I am obliged to say that the language and demeanour of 
Brother Ludwig did not inspire me with confidence or with 
Christian affection towards him, for in the first place I did not 
consider him free from self-seeking and self-glorification, and in 
the next I did esteem his views narrow and wanting in catholicity. 
But I did not permit myself to criticise one who thus early in life 
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has been enabled to offer up his entire being to the Church’s work, 
and whose faults are doubtless those of youth, and will disappear 
with time, while his good qualities will continue to shine more 
and more brightly unto the perfect day. 

It happened that another sister was to meet her destined husband 
on the same occasion, and I regret to have to record the fact that 
a most unseemly mistake was made by her, partly due to her own 
forwardness in singling out Brother Ludwig as the husband 
assigned to her by the Lot. This matter was of course explained 
and remedied, but when I saw the pleasure and readiness with 
which another would have accepted Brother Ludwig, I felt all the 
more grieved at the extreme perverseness with which Priscilla per- 
sisted in avoiding any friendly speech with him. The occasion 
was a most painful one to me, and I felt really thankful when our 
party was broken up by the bell for evening service. My mind 
being thus perturbed by divers anxieties, I felt, as it were, a 
craving for solitude; so, instead of venturing into God’s immediate 
presence, I resolved, in the privacy of my own room, to endeavour 
to cast my care on Him who careth for us all. The service must 
have been about half over when the postman’s knock summoned 
me to the door, for, with the exception of myself, all the inmates 
of the Sisters’ House were in the chapel. The letter was ad- 
= to me, and was from Mr. Lawford, and the contents were 
these : 


“Dear Mavam,—I have received a letter from Priscilla, in 
which she tells me that, after having promised conformity to your 
excellent rules and regulations, she desires to break these solemn 
engegeinents, and to free herself from vows that she has voluntarily 
undertaken. I feel, as every right-minded person must do, that a 
promise deliberately made is absolutely binding, and that Priscilla 
would indeed be doing wrong if any passing whim or fancy led 
her to break her word, or in any degree to evade it. Oblige me 
by impressing my sentiments upon her, and believe me, with many 
thanks for the great kindness which she has received from you, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“Joun LAWForD.” 


I felt as if this letter would be an added weapon in my hands 
to keep Priscilla in the narrow path of duty, but at the same time 
1 could not but be aware that it was written in a heartless and 
unsympathising spirit. And once more J] paused to admire the 
kindly wisdom of our Church, who moulds to her own good uses 
the evils of this world. I tried to calm my spirit by these reflec- 
tions, and soon I knew by the sound of returning feet that the 
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evening service was over, and without allowing myself the interval 
of delay for which my heart was weakly craving, I sent a message 
to Priscilla, requesting her presence at once in my room, 

I had not yet lighted a candle, not liking to shut out the splen- 
dours of the moon, which being full and newly risen from hate 
a mass of cloud-peaks, did so glorify the summer night that the 
watching soul could well nigh gain a glimpse of the vision that 
shone above the shore of Patmos. Looking back into the past I re- 
membered how often I had been obliged to shut out the refulgence 
of a moonlit night, which did once inspire me with memories of un- 
sanctified affection; whereas I am now enabled to look forward to 
heaven, instead of looking backward to the vain delights of earth, 
through those pure rays of light. As Priscilla entered the room 
and passed into the moonlight, I failed not to breathe a prayer 
that upon her also the same change might presently fall, that her 
soul might become purified from the dross of an earthly and idola- 
trous affection, and that all the force of her nature might become 
centred in the one desire to serve the Church, and to spend and 
be spent for its glory. 

I felt a sharp pang of pity as I looked at her, for her face was 
white even to ghastliness with the eagerness of her expectation, 
and her lips seemed unable to frame the question that yet did 
tremble upon them. It was more merciful to put an end to her 
suspense, and I lighted the little taper used for sealing letters, and 
placed it by her side with Mr. Lawford’s note. She took it at first 
with averted eyes, as fearing to know her fate, and then there 
came a look into her face that frightened me, as if she were 
forcing herself to behold something that might kill her. Again a 
little while, and for a moment I did indeed fear that it had killed 
her, for her face in that uncertain light was as the face of a corpse, 
and her hand stiffened upon the paper that she held. Just for one 
moment I felt that possibly the only solution of our difficulty had 
been sent, and thet I should be called upon to be thankful for the 
removal of one who (though personally dear to me) might have 
lived to bring discredit upon our institutions, divinely appointed 
though they be. This thought had but flitted through my mind 
when Priscilla stood suddenly upon her feet before me. 1 could 
not now see her face, but her voice when she spoke was as the 
voice of one unknown to me. 

“T had a pain just now at my heart,” she said; “ but it is over, 
and I am well again. Yes, this must be. I will keep this letter 
and answer it. Yes, let me answer it, please. But first I will do 
everything you wish to-night. Shall I retire to the dormitory 
now, or would you like me to see Mr. Ludwig again? It shall be 
as you wish.” 
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I could not but be amazed at this concession from Priscilla. 
Our rules require one me Same between the contract- 
ing be nis. destinies have been united by the decision of the 
Lot; but although there is a rule enjoining a second interview on 
the same day, oles so far fallen into disuse that its observance 
depends upon the wish of the sister, who either asks for the 
second meeting, or declines it. This is a matter upon which the 
Holy Synod will probably legislate the next time it shall convene, 
and in the present uncertain state of the rule, I was greatly sur- 
prised and pleased to find that Priscilla submitted the matter to 
iny decision, instead of using the right given her by custom, and 
electing for herself. My first feeling was that something ominous 
must underlie this wonderful readiness to submit to a yoke which 
but now did seem so heavy that she well-nigh sank beneath it, 
even in my very sight. And then I blamed myself for want of 
faith in the power by which the miracles of old were wrought, 
and by wich the hard hearts of modern time are softened and sub- 
dued. And remonstrating thus with myself, I sought out tender 
words and phrases in which to tell her that her sacrifice was ac- 
cepted, =i that a messenger to the Congregation Inn should 
summon Mr, Ludwig to see her again, and to make further 
progress in her affections. 


XXVIII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY LOUIS LUDWIG. 


My first interview with Priscilla Lawford took place in the 
Single Sisters’ House at Oak Brook, in the presence of the superior 
and of two other persons, whose lives are to be united, like mine 
and Priscilla’s, by the decision of the Lot. Priscilla naturally 
engaged a considerable share of my attention, but not more, I hope, 
than I was justified by the circumstances in giving to a mere 
earthly object, and one who, as a woman, must take a low rank in 
the service of the Church. Priscilla did not, upon the whole, 
impress me unfavourably, and I preferred her to the two other 
females who were present, in the elder of whom I recognised a 
great want of the humility which should adorn a Christian, and 
even a tendency to treat with lightness some of the most esta- 
blished axioms of our faith and practice, as if these things could 
be spoken of too often, or insisted upon with too great > ome 
Priscilla, on the contrary, received with meekness the observations 
which I addressed to her, and though I felt that it is not right to 
be too hopeful of any satisfaction from an earthly source, I yet 
allowed myself to look forward with some degree of pleasure to 
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the task of moulding and directing this feebler spirit in the interval 
of more serious labours. The other sister, who on the same oc- 
casion met for the first time the husband who had been assigned 
to her by the Divine Will, showed some degree of merely human 
affection towards him—a fault of which Priscilla cannot with 
justice be accused. And this sister possessed the great snare of a 
face that is pleasing to the eye, while Priscilla’s appearance, as far 
as it is fitting for me to ‘hen, is marked by an entire absence of 
anything that worldly people would call beauty; so, upon the 
whole, I felt that the Lot had done well,‘and I would not allow 
myself to think that had it decreed a single life for me it would 
have done better still. 

I then attended the evening service at Oak Brook, and here I 
am sorry to be obliged to say that certain abuses have been suffered 
to creep into the form of worship there retained, which has thus 
lost much of its pure and scriptural character. Among other sad 
departures from our ancient rule, I observed that interludes of a 
light and frivolous character were played upon the organ between 
the verses of the hymns; that the exhortation was exceedingly 
short, and scarcely contained any reference to doctrinal subjects; 
and, worse than all, that the singing is in parts instead of Caine 
in unison, which of course must necessitate a great deal of prac- 
tising, and so must give rise to meetings between the young men 
and maidens of the congregation, whereby it is only too probable 
that unhallowed attachments may spring up, not sanctioned by the 
Lot, and growing out of the sinful preferences of the unregenerate 
mind. I took careful notes of these evils, and was debating in my 
own mind as to the best method of fulfilling the duty which I 
felt to be imperative, of entering a firm protest against them, when 
I received a message from the superior of the Sisters’ House, re- 
questing me to repair thither, for the purpose of holding a second 
interview with Priscilla. I was surprised to find that this was re- 
quired of me, especially after evening service, when it is so 
peculiarly desirable that the religious calm of the mind should be 
undisturbed by the cares and vexations of earth; but on re- 
ferring to my book of rules, I found one which recommends and 
even enjoins a second meeting upon the same day, so that I 
quelled my rising discontent, and prepared cheerfully to obey the 
summons. 

I found Priscilla in the private room of the superior, the 
windows of which were but then being closed, and the candles 
lighted, though there could have been no light for some time save 
the unprofitable shining of the moon, which does not sufficiently 
illumine the darkness to permit the doing of any useful work. 
From Priscilla’s attitude, however, I judged that she might have 
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been en in pious meditation, which is of itself most profit- 
able if it be seriously undertaken at stated hours, and so I ex- 
pressed to her my wish not to call away her attention from the 
things of heaven to those of earth, but to join her in silent con- 
templation of my duties here and my hopes hereafter. She smiled 
as one might do whose thoughts are far away, but presently made 
answer that she was ready to obey my wishes in all things, and 
then relapsed into her former ipa concealing her face with the 
hand that she leaned upon. The superior now asked me if I had 
been pleased with the evening service, to which I replied by 
pointing out the numerous defects that I had remarked in it; 
whereupon her countenance darkened, while she reminded me of 
the age and eminence of the warden of Oak Brook Settlement 
and congregation. I answered her, I trust, with entire temperance, 
pointing out the fact that jn Scripture history the most aged saints 
were oftentimes the most ready to fall into supineness, neglect, and 
self-confidence, and that it was from the younger ones that revivals 
of the ancient spirit of religion most commonly proceeded. I 
thought her manner and way of speaking to me very much what 
might be expected from one who, as a woman, could only judge 
imperfectly of higher matters, and was yet wanting in the whole- 
some sense of her own inferiority. Priscilla scarcely spoke, but 
at my leaving she offered me her hand, which, not well knowing 
what to do with it, I laid upon the cushion of an easy-chair close 
by, the superior, meanwhile, regarding my embarrassment, but not 
offering me any help. Something was said about Priscilla, that 
she was fatigued, and should now retire, to which she replied 
that a letter must first be written, or words to that effect. 

Three days afterwards the marriage took place, and I endea- 
voured to fill up the interval by works of piety and of Christian 
love, pointing out to the members of the congregation the various 
abuses that had grown from small to great under their very eyes, 
and had so escaped their observation, but gaining scarce any thanks 
from them—a matter which I did not allow to trouble me, or 
rather which I took as a sign that my work was a heavenly one, 
since it excited the rancours and jealousies of the human heart. 

I did not again see Priscilla until the morning of the marriage, 
when she met me in the chapel, dressed in white apparel, and 
with a whiteness of face that 1 remarked at once, though I am 
unused to notice such things; it led me to hope that the days just 
passed had been spent by her in prayer and fasting, exercises in 
which women can more {frequently indulge, inasmuch as they can 
do but little serious and active work for the service of the Church. 
The ceremony was decorously performed, and two other persons 
were united in marriage at the same time—those of whom I have 
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already spoken as having first met each other when I first met 
Priscilla. The concluding words had no sooner been uttered than 
the other bride received upon her cheek a kiss from her newly- 
made husband, the slight sound whereof reached me before I had 
noticed the exact manner in which this sign of affection is given, 
for to my knowledge I never gave or received a kiss, or witnessed 
the bestowal of one before. I saw, however, that it was expected 
of me to salute Priscilla in the same way, and accordingly I tried 
to produce the sound, but not succeeding with any great exactness, 
did see a smile of amusement (despite the unsuitable time and 
ples), on the face of the superior of the Oak Brook Sisters’ 
ouse 

Immediately after the ceremony, a special messenger arrived 
from Herrnhut, bearing with him the name of the place in which 
I had been appointed by the Lot to live and to labour; I had 
fully expected that a foreign locality would have been assigned to 
me, but to my surprise the paper contained the word Welminster, 
which is, as 1 knew, a cathedral town in one of the southern 
counties of England. A letter which accompanied the mandate 
informed me that at our settlement in Welminster some of the 
services are in the German tongue, by desire of several of the 
members, who are Germans, and who love the sound of their 
native language, so that the appropriateness of my call is at once 
apparent. 

endeavoured to explain this to Priscilla, but she having also 
it seems expected a call to some distant land, and having been so 
misguided as to set her mind upon it, instead of leaving this 
matter in higher hands, did suddenly give way to foolish and 
violent lamentations, endangering thereby the good opinion that 
I was, perhaps, too ready to form of her. And to such an excess 
did she carry this sinful repining against the wise decrees of Pro- 
vidence, that instead of being able to proceed at once to Wel- 
minster she was obliged to be taken back to the Sisters’ House, 
there to be placed for some hours under the care of her former 
associates, 

I resigned myself to this trial, feeling that it was no doubt sent 
for some wise purpose, and employed myself in forming plans-for 
subduing my wife's unsanctified will, and for helping her to bring 
her carnal nature into some degree of subjection, And in the 
course of the afternoon we left Oak Brook on our way to Wel- 
minster. 
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XXVIII. 
THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


Wir the prospect of a journey to be undertaken in Priscilla’s 
interests, of something actually to be done for her, there came a 
sense of rest and great relief from that hardest trial of all that 
compels us to wait in utter inactivity. Still, 1 could in no wise 
realise to myself the idea that I should soon see Priscilla, soon 
speak with her, and read in her face and manner the reflected 
cares or pleasures of the past few months. No, it would not come 
to me; it hovered on the border-land where hope and fancy strive 
to blend with the realities of life, but it “aaa not come down 
and take its place among them. I strove to picture to myself the 
wonder with which Priscilla would hear my story, the luminous 
light that would come into her eyes, and would tell me all I longed 
to know; as well might I have striven to realise the presence 
beside me, in my dingy little room, of one of those sun-streaked 
clouds that floated overhead against the blue of heaven. And a 
warning chill fell upon my heart when I found that I could not 
make the dream real, that it would stand in dreamland still. 

With a feeling that was almost superstitious I fulfilled every 
engagement, and tried to repair every sin of omission before I set 
out upon this journey, so that the time thus spent might be taken 
from no duty left unfulfilled at home. I even put it off fora 
little while when everything was ready, with some idea that I 
cannot quite define, almost like a desire to enjoy the feeling of 
hope while hope was left to me, instead of putting it to the test 
before which it might vanish quite away. At last I grew ashamed 
- this indecision, and I set out upon the journey to Leicester- 
shire. 

Autumn was getting ready again to light up the evening of the 
year, but scarcely a touch of visible decay had fallen upon the 
fulness of summer's beauty, and one pleasant picture after another 
seemed to glide pust me, and to melt into the misty distance, as 
the train hurried on through the dimpled valleys and past the 
wooded hills of midland England. A pause at a noisy, resound- 
ing railway station, a little way further in another train, and then 
I was standing within a short distance of the village. of Oak 
Brook. It is a quaint little place, with one straggling street that 
winds round the base of a hill, on the summit of which the 
Herrnhutter settlement stands. I ascended the hill, and looked at 
the substantial buildings before me, spreading out to the right and 
left of a handsome church or chapel in the centre, and wondered 
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which of them might be the convent where Priscilla was to be 
found. 

Still doubting and wondering, I heard a step at a little distance 
behind me, and [ turned round with a sudden thrill of hope that 
was almost fear. But it was not Priscilla, but a lame girl, walking 
with the help of crutches, and looking at me as one looks who 1s 
not accustomed to the presence of strangers. I went up to her 
and asked her to show me the convent, and she pointed out a large 
house on the mght of the settlement, requesting me to knock at 
the door and to ask for the superior, if I had any business there. 
Apparently, she had business there herself, or possibly she may be 
an inmate of the convent, for she followed me slowly, and stood 
beside me at the door by the time my knock was answered. Oddly 
enough, a young woman with only one arm, but with a very sweet 
expression of face, came to the door to admit me, and I looked 
from one unfortunate to the other with an idea that this grouping 
ped of mischances or infirmities meant something, I could not 
tell what. 

I was told that the superior was at home, and jdisengaged, and 
was shown into a cozy up-stairs room, where I found her occupied, 
apparently, in sorting and arranging some wonderful specimens of 
needlework, that looked to me like cobwebs woven in a fairy loom ; 
but she handled them boldly, without seeming to fear that the 
slender fabric would give way and disappear beneath her touch. 
She is a nice-looking old lady, with a finely-shaped head and a 
kind and thoughtful face, the face of one who has suffered and has 
resigned. 

I took unconscious note of all this, through the mist of anxious 
expectation that had fallen on me; looking back to it now I see 
how very little of hope was mingled with the eager looking for- 
ward and on-reaching of my mind. I had come to a crisis, but 
somehow it promised me no happy ending; I felt like one about 
to touch some bright and airy fabric, that would vanish, bubble- 
like, beneath his hand. No sweet consciousness of Priscilla’s near 
presence fell upon me; I heard voices not far off, but I did not 
even try to disentangle hers from among them. I asked if Miss 
Lawford were living in that house. 

“She lived here till very lately,” the old lady answered, “ but 
she is not here now.” 

“ Will you be so kind as to tell me where she may be found?” 
I asked next. 

She hesitated, and then parried my question by another. 

“Perhaps you will first tell me your reason for wishing to find 
her, because we never feel that our responsibility quite ceases 
towards those who have been at any time committed to our care, 
or towards their friends and parents.” 

Aug.—VOL. CXLYII. NO. DXCYI. L 
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“T have some questions to ask her,” I replied, “relating to 
business matters, and not of a nature to be communicated to any 
one except herself. Is her present address a secret?” 

“No, not at all. But now that she.belongs to us entirely, and 
has turned over a new page of life, it is much better that she 
should not be distracted from present duties by any associations 
arising from the past. We think this a wise rule in all cases, and 
it is especially applicable to this one.” 

Her answer set me thinking. If Priscilla belonged to these 

le entirely, she must have become a member of their Church; 
and the hint that there was something peculiar in her case seemed 
to bear upon the subject of my own conjectures. I distrusted 
from that moment the Herrnhutter convent, its principal, and its 
accessories. I felt as if a trap of some kind had closed round 
Priscilla, and I resolved to ubtain either her present address, or a 
plain and absolute refusal to give it to me. 

With this view I explained that my business with Miss Lawford 
related to legal matters, and that I would not detain or trouble 
the superior any longer if she preferred to withhold Miss Law- 
ford’s address. She evidently did not like distinctly to refuse it. 

“ Legal matters?” she repeated after me. “ Are you a lawyer?” 

I had given my name, and I now told her my profession, but 
she looked less satisfied still; her face is expressive, and I could 
almost see her counting up the points that seemed to tell against 
me. My age, or want of it, rather; the fact that I was seeking 
out Priscilla without any authority from her parents; that I would 
only tell my business to Priscilla herself; that it purported to be 
legal business, and therefore outside the sphere of my professional 
duties and obligations. After a few moments’ pause she gave me 
her final answer. 

“ Miss Lawford no longer bears that name. She left us imme- 
diately after her marriage with an ordained member of our Church, 
so that she has now entered upon a new sphere of life, with new 
interests and duties. I am sure, therefore, that you cannot fail to 
see the wisdom of leaving her, at least for some time to come, 
quite untroubled by any cares or distractions that may arise from 
the circumstances of the past. Pray do not misunderstand me so 
far as to suppose that I wish to keep her present name and address 
u secret; the simple truth is, that just now I would rather not open 
a door of communication between herself and former friends, who 
may possibly bring disturbing influences into her new life before 
she has well taken root in it. I will give you her father’s address, 
and from him you can learn anything respecting her that you may 
desire to know.” 

She dipped a pen into a small ink-bottle that stood upon the 
muntel-shelf, and wrote on a slip of paper, “John Lawford, Esq., 
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Pebble Coombe, Surrey.” Then she dried the slip, and offered it 


to me with a gracious smile. 

I do not remember taking it, but I must have done 80, for I 
found it afterwards crushed up in my hand. [I had been holding 
it carefully for some time, without the least idea of what it was. 
I can only remember feeling that it would be quite useless to re- 
main there longer, and then—the scene had changed somehow, 
and I was standing outside the convent without knowing how I 
got there. Some pause had taken place in my conscious life. I 
suppose I looked and spoke as usual, but it was only the outer 
case that could have looked or spoken. 

The first object that I saw, or at least that I saw knowingly, 
outside the convent, was a little girl about eight years old, who 
was watering some flowers in the plot of garden-ground in front 
of the chapel. I was then sufficiently awake to take note of out- 
ward things, for I saw that the child’s face was greatly disfigured 
by the scar of a deep burn, that.covered nearly the whole of one 
cheek. All at once the idea struck me that from this little girl I 
might learn all I wanted to know. It was probable enough that 
the inmates of the convent would now be cautioned to answer no 
questions from strangers who might inquire for Priscilla Lawford, 
but as yet there had been no time for such an order to be given. 
I saw my chance, and seized it. 

“ Do you live here, my dear?’ I asked the child. 

“Yes; in the Sisters’ House. And this is my garden, from 
there to there.” 

-“ Does Priscilla Lawford live in the Sisters’ House too?” 

“No; she did, but she married Mr. Ludwig, and went away.” 

“ And where is she now?” 

“ At Welminster; that’s where his call was to.” 

Ludwig! Welminster! How dismal was the knell that those 
two names rang in some dim corner of my weary and incredulous 
brain, as hour after hour passed slowly over, till that miserable day 
at last was ended. 


XXIX. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 


I rHovcut I was done with writing about Miss Lawford and 
all the trouble I had with her, but it seems I am to settle to it 
again, and to tell as much of my own life as she had to do with. 
After I had took her safe to the Single Sisters’ House at Oak 
Brook, I went back to her dear mamma, and told her as miss had 
behaved very nice on the journey, and what I thought about the 
good sisters, that they would be sure to be kind to her, and 
L2 
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perhaps would get her in time to fall into their ways, which I 
couldn’t deny was odd ways. I did tell Mrs. Lawford some of the 
things as I thought was most curious about them, such as having 
no prayers nor no discourses in their meetings, leastways, not in 
the one that I was at, which was nothing but playing and singing; 
for all the world like a concert I once went to at Exeter Hall, 
which they said was sacred, and might have been for anything I 
could tell; but if you was to ask me whether I could feel that 
sitting there and listening to the songs and bellowings was equal 
to going to church and ~en, a spiritual discourse, I should 
think as you took me for a fool, or was one yourself. But Mrs, 
Lawford said she was quite satisfied with these good people at 
Oak Brook and with all their ways, and Mr. Lawford turned it off 
very pretty, saying something about the services in heaven being 
all music, as far as we know anything about them, which is true 
enough, only we ain’t in heaven yet, and perhaps their ways 
mightn’t suit us if we tried em too soon. I know I should find 
wings very inconvenient now, and shouldn’t know how to hook 
my gown over them; and as for them cherubs with nothing but 
heads and a frill of feathers, I'd rather never rise at all than turn 
into one of them, as can neither walk, nor lie, nor sit down, but 
must feel as if they was broke short off, and be always flying 
about to find the rest of themselves, and get joined on to some- 
thing as they could walk with or sit down upon, like reasonable 
Christian beings. 

Well, I stayed a few weeks with Mrs. Lawford, making up caps 
and dresses for her, for she began now to see a great deal of 
company, and seemingly there was loads of money spent on every- 
thing, more than there ever had been since I had known Mrs. 
Lawford, and ready money too. And a Captain Landgrave, that 
had taken a house at Pebble Coombe, was often coming to the 
Lawfords’ place, and got money out of them for a new church as 
he was going to build in his kitchen-garden, or so folks say. And 
I hoped it would be a place where people could sit under an 
awakening ministry, and not hear about nothing but their morals, 
as is the case here too often. 

What made me settle to leave Mrs. Lawford at last, instead of 
staying on and on, was a letter that I got from my cousin at Wel- 
minster, to say that she was in a bad way of health, and not likel 
to be much better at present, and would take it kind of me if I 
could stay with her for a little while, and look after the business, 
which is in the millinery and dressmaking line. She is a single 
woman, and older than me, and has got together a nice connexion 
in the way of business, which is a thing ‘ never managed to do 
yet, and 1 thought that if she was to be called away by Provi- 
dence, it would be a pity for all her endeavours to be wasted 
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through having no one of her own family to come after her. So 
] felt as if it was a kind of call to go and do for her, and I had 
always heard say as Welminster was a nice quiet place, so I left 
Mrs. Lawford and went there. 

Welminster is wonderfully still after London, and even after the 
village of Pebble Coombe, where people seem to be more alive- 
like than they are here. The first thing you see when you get 
into it is the cathedral, and it is what everybody talks of and 
praises, as if there was not another in all the world. I wasn’t 

ing to be put upon with no such stuff, after being used to see 

t. Paul’s every day of my life—the outside of it, that is, for I 
never fancied to try the sort of ministry they have at St. Paul's, 
which, most likely, is cold and hollow to match the place. But 
my cousin got worse and worse, and at last was took to a better 
world, and I had been keeping the business together, and thought 
I saw my way to paying the rent of the house and getting on a 
little, so I stopped there after she was comfortably done for, with 
as nice a little funeral as anybody could desire, and mention made 
of her in the sermon next Sunday. 

After that, I could hear of nothing but the cathedral; every 
lady as come to me in the way of business was sure to ask me what 
I thought of it, and whether I had walked in the close, though, 
for the matter of that, the whole town seemed close enough to me, 
and I hadn’t no particular wish to walk in a part as was any closer 
than the rest. But at last I was fairly bullied into going, and I 
went the more willing that I hadn’t yet found a ministry to my 
mind, and was on the look-out for one, and willing to try the 
different pulpits all round. 

It was on a Sunday morning when I went, following a stream 
of people as was all going to the cathedral, and got in with the 
rest at a great wide door, while the bells was clanging overhead 
as if they was trying to break one another. But lor! when I got 
mside, it wasn’t nothing like a church, but a great empty barrack 
of a place, with rows of pillars in it to keep the ceiling from 
coming down on your we as I suppose, and there wasn’t a pulpit, 
nor a pew, nor so much as aseat to sit down on, nothing but some 
great high tombs, with marble images of bishops lying down on 
‘em, and even these was mostly railed in, not as I should wish to 
sit down atop of them bony bishops even if I could have got up 
to them. Well, I ‘thinks to myself, of all the places that ever 
was built for Christian folks to worship in, and hear the gospel 
preached, if this isn’t the queerest! And then I looked round to 
see if the people had brought anything in the way of camp-stools 
or portable seats with them; but they was all hurrying on, and J 
went after them a matter of a quarter of a mile, or something 
nigh it, the cold of the floor striking up to my chest every step 
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of the way, and at the end of that great wilderness of a place 
there was a little walled-in church that was like a mouse-hole in 
a lion’s den, And there was a picture right against me of Satan 
disputing with the Archangel, and looking as if he’d swallowed a 
piece of a hot potato, and the archangel looking down on him so 
calm and triumphant. 

And while I was standing still and looking at it, a man dressed 
in red like a play-actor, comes and jogs my elbow, and says : 

“We don’t allow no idlers here in service time.” 

“Well,” I says, “it’s the first time as ever I was took for one, 
and if I ain’t to stand you'll perhaps show me to a seat.” 

“ You can sit there,” says 4 pointing to a small stone seat as 
was right underneath a great heavy Bible, kept up by nothing 
but the wings of a bird, and looking every minute as if it must 
come down with a crash. 

So there I sat, uncomfortable enough, and the organ began to 
play, and presently the vestry door opened, but instead of one 
parson there was above twenty of ’em, all in surplices, and one of 
em began to drone the prayers through his nose as if he wanted 
to sing them and couldn’t think of a tune, and the others struck in 
the responses as bold and certain as could be; they knew their 
tunes and no mistake, and the poor prayers was pitched up and 
down, high and low, like boats out at sea. And the psalms was 
just jabbered over the same way, sometimes one word of them was 
spun out for ever so long, and all the other words of the verse 
was gabbled over for a wager, the organ playing away all the 
time. But the worst was in the lessons, for then one of them 
parsons came up to the desk over my head, a big heavy man he 
was, and leaned on that there great book, and the wings of the 
bird creaked frightful, and now, I thinks, it’s a-coming down on 
my head for certain. And I got that nervous, that when he 


. moved to turn over a leaf, and then leaned on the book again, I 


gave a little start, and put up my hands to ketch the first of the 
book and save my head. And I felt downright thankful when 
he took himself off and the prayers went on, not that I could join 
in them at all; and the sermon was like’ the rest of it, except that 
the organ didn’t play; it was drone, drone, drone, without a word 
of real lively doctrine in it, and the preacher was too lazy to go 
and change his gown, but just preached in the white one as he'd 
wore all the morning, though it wasn’t above ten steps to the 
vestry-door. 

And when it was all over, and I was able to move away from 
under that there pyramid of a book, thankful enough you may be 
sure, I just give another look round the church, for I never meant 
to come there no more, and there was a lady a-staring at the 
picture with her back to me, that looked as if I had seen her 
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before, and the shawl she wore, and the way she wore it. But I 
didn’t take much notice of her till she turned round to go away; 
and then I saw her face, and didn’t rightly know her for a minute, 
she was that changed and altered; but when I had got my breath, 
and had looked at her again, I saw that it was really Miss 
Lawford ! 

It went agen me to let her go out and not to speak to her, so I 
just touched her arm, and if she didn’t start and draw it away as 
if I was something wenomous; but in a moment she saw it was 
me, and smiled on me, kinder than what she used to do, and I 
followed her out of the church for a little talk in the outside 
_— feeling as if I was in a maze, it was so strange to see her 
there. 








CHARLES DICKENS. 
Jn WDemoriam. 


THE jewel from the casket gone for ever; 
That heart, and brain, oh, never more will beat; 
Gone, gone !—oh agony that Death should sever 
From Life’s loved tree the fruit that was so sweet. 
Angel of Sympathy, whose wings of Truth 
Wafted rich comfortings to all around; 
Spirit of Love, alike to age and youth, 
Glorious heart-searcher, exquisite—profound. 


Great Preacher he ;—Physician of the mind, 
Purging corruption from our fallen state ; 
In him a second Messenger we find, 
Teaching that love should triumph over hate. 
E’en as the Lord took children unto Him, 
So did His servant press them to his breast; 
Lull them with accents sacred as a hymn, 
And giving Faith, and Hope, to hearts unrest. 


Mirth, Wit, and Humour, never used to wound, 

Sunlight upon earth’s flowers, not lightnings blast; 
Pathos that does the hardest bosoms sound, 

Welling the eyes with tears, drawn trom the Past. 
Who can record his worth? No mortal hand 

May lift the veil that shrined his soul divine; 
He lives eterne in the far,—better land, 

Where pain is not,—where hearts no more repine. 
T. J. OUSELEY. 
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FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE SEA. 
By AuEc SLOAN. 


MEMORABLE in modern verse is the exclamation of Charoba 
when she 


—first beheld 
The ocean. All) around the child await 
Some exclamation of amazement here : 
She coldly said, her long-lasht eyes abased, 
Is this the mighty ocean? Is this all? 


Imlac, in “ Rasselas,” on the other hand, when first he entered 
on the world of waters, and lost sight of land, looked round about 
him with pleasing terror, and, thinking his soul enlarged by the 
boundless prospect, imagined that he could gaze round for ever 
without satiety. But the sage owns to the Prince of Abyssinia 
that, in a short time, he grew weary of looking on barren uni- 
formity, where he could only see again what he had already seen. 
Archdeacon Hare made a “ practical improvement of the subject” 
once, in observing that when a man is told that the whole of 
Religion and ry is summed up in the two commandments, 
to love God, and to love our neighbour, he is ready to cry, like 
Charoba in “ Gebir,” Is this the mighty ocean? is this all? Yes, 
all: but how small a part of it do your eyes survey! Only trust 
yourself to it; launch out upon it; sail abroad over it: you will 
find it has no end: it will carry you round the world. Elsewhere 
the same writer, quoting a remark of Goethe’s, that perhaps it is 
the sight of the sea from youth upward, that gives English and 
Spanish poets such an advantage over those of inland countries,— 
observes that Goethe on this point spoke from his own feelings, 
never himself having looked on the sea till he went to Italy in his 
thirty-eighth year. And we are further referred to an ingenious 
remark of Franz Horn’s—though apparently without reference to 
Goethe’s—that whatever is indefinite, or seems so, is out of keep- 
ing with Goethe’s whole frame of mind; everything with him 
being terra firma or an island: there is nothing of the infinitude 
of the sea. “This conviction forced itself upon me, when for the 
first time, at the northernmost extremity of Germany, I felt the 
sweet a produced by the highest sublimity of Nature.” 
Very differently would Horn have written of Jean Paul; whose 
rather curious destiny it was, however, never to behold the sea. 
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Richter would certainly have entered to the full into Solger’s ex- 
perience, as recorded in a letter descriptive of his first sight of old 
Ocean: “ Here for the first time I felt the impression of the 
illimitable, as produced by an object of sense, in its complete 
majesty.” No transcendental Teuton but a simple English poet 
records the assured impossibility of his ever forgetting, 


——till memory depart, 
When first I beheld it, the glow of my heart; 
The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole o’er me, 
When its billowy boundlessness opened before me. 
As I stood on its margin, or roamed on its strand, 
I felt new ideas within me expand, 
Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour, 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of power! 


Alexander the Great, standing on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
said that he then first felt what the world was. The author of 
“ Salathiel,” recording his own first sight of the ocean—* and that 
first sight is always a new idea”—says ditto to Alexander the 
Great ; and adds, that, often as he had seen the ocean since, the 
same conception always forced itself upon him; and rather with 
accumulating than diminishing force. Dr. Beattie used to dwell 
with pensive fondness on the ineffaceable impression of his first 
vision of the sea, which was from the top of a high hill near 
Fourdun, six miles from his native village of Laurencekirk, at the 
foot of the Grampian hills. 

In describing Solon’s visit to Sardis at the request of Croesus, 
Plutarch says of him, that when he came there, “ he was affected 
much in the same manner as a person born in an inland country, 
when he first goes to see the ocean: for, as he takes every great 
river he comes to for the sea,” even thus did Solon, as he passed 
through the court, and saw noble after noble in gorgeous array, 
and encompassed by throngs of attendants, take each of these 
grandees for Croesus himself. 

Rousseau owns himself to have been disenchanted en voyant la 
mer, just as he was with Paris, and the Opera, and Versailles; for 
it was impossible for men, he magnificently asserts, and diftieult 
for Nature herself, to come up to the riches of his imagination. 
Was that the Sea, 

Of which his fancy cherished, 


So faithfully, a waking dream ? 
An image that now perished ! 


Was that the mighty Ocean? was that all? 
George Colman’s record of his first impression of the vasty deep, 


reads like an expanded prose version of Charoba’s disenchanted 
cry. He was travelling by coach to Scarborough, an inside pas- 
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senger, and was told, at an elevated point of the road, not far from 
that'town, that a peep at the German Ocean could here be had: 
never having beheld the sea, he tells us, he thrust out his head 
with extreme eagerness. His notions of the great deep were 
formed upon Latin poetical descriptions, which had been whipped 
into him at Westminster ; and he had lately been reading Stevens's 
song of “The Storm,” in which the tempest-troubled ocean is 
ictured, “where the seas contend with skies.” Acting on this 
bint, Master George, in these his salad days, when he was green 
in judgment, looked up to the sky, which happened to be par- 
Pe oe pat and unclouded, and which the seas were not con- 
tending with at all. He concluded, like the wise Governor of 
Tilbury Fort, in respect of the Spanish Fleet, that the German 
Ocean he 
could not see, because 
It was not yet in sight. 
But being directed to cast his eyes lower, young Colman discovered 
what he calls “a wide horizontal expanse of untroubled liquid, 
which disappointed me hugely; and I peremptorily pronounced 
that the sea was nothing more than a very great puddle”’—an 
opinion which he supposes must have somewhat astounded his 
fellow-travellers, one of whom, Captain Phipps, had not long re- 
turned from the North Pole, and the other, Sir Joseph Banks, had 
circumnavigated the globe. Whether his ideas, on this subject, 
had arisen from too much or too little fancy, Colman refrains 
from deciding ; it must have been from either one or the other, he 
says: the poets had either set his mind, like their own eyes, in a 
fine frenzy rolling, or he was stupid enough to receive all their fine 
tropes and figures as downright matters of fact. Be that as it 
might, on reaching the inn at Scarborough, he ran immediately to 
the beach; and here he owns himself to have been speedily con- 
vinced that the puddle was, “as the late George Hanger wrote of 
an army of many thousand men, ‘ not to be sneezed at.’ ” Some 
lounging fishermen laughed at the questions the lad put to them 
about he surface of the sea, and told him it was then a dead 
calm. “I gazed over the tranquil but immense world of waters, 
the mira quies pelagi, and it seemed the repose of an elemental 
terror, which the Almighty had lulled into an awful rest.” The 
tide was at flow, he adds, making a sleepy stealth upon the shore; 
but the broad bulky waves came smoothly gliding in, like placid 
giants, and impressed him with a fearful conception of their 
grandeur, if vexed by a gale, and of their fury, when driven by a 
tempest. 
Sir John Franklin, when a schoolboy at Louth in Lincolnshire, 
is said to have availed himself of a holiday to walk to the coast, a 
distance of twelve miles, in order to see the ocean, on which he 
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“ gazed with wonder and delight for many hours.” Lucy Aikin, 
in an autobiographical fragment, declares her first view of the sea, 
which was from Yarmouth jetty, to have filled her little bosom 
with sentiments too big for utterance ; and the sea, she adds, “ was 
my never-failing source of wonder and delight during all the years 
that I dwelt beside its murmurs.” 
Jeffrey speaks as disrespectfully of the sea as Colman at his first 
glimpse of it, without coming hke Colman to a better frame of 
mind towards it. On the third day of his passage to America he 
vents his amazement at the “narrow na paltry” look of the 
“ boundless sea” when there are no high shores in sight to mark . 
its boundaries; he declares it to seem, that day at least, not much 
larger than a Spanish dollar, and quite of that complexion. Later 
in the voyage we find him staying on deck for some hours in a 
gale of wind, and protesting, that he never saw an uglier scene ; 
and, what is worse, ugly without being sublime or beautiful. “I 
fancy, however, I have a spite at the sea, for I cannot bring myself 
to think or speak of it without a certain contempt as well as dis- 
like.” Possibly this detractor of the claims of old Ocean, and 
disparager of the Lake school of poets, was constitutionally an 
exception to the rule enforced by a finer critic, that you must live 
with Nature if you would have your eyes unsealed ; that it is only 
at a first view that one is disappointed with the mountains; and that 
whoever talks, as so many do, of the monotony of the great deep, 
should go to sea, not for a day or for a week, but for a month, or 
for six months, watching day after day the circular horizon and the 
vaulted blue, till by long familiarity he learn something of the 
mystery of the world of waters. Mr. Disraeli, in sending his 
Venetia to Weymouth, where she looks on the sea for the first 
time, is careful to charm her with its “strange and inexhaustible 
variety.” So is Dr. Croly to enrapture his statesman-hero, Marston, 
with the direct opposite: for while the grandeur of the land arises 
from bold irregularity and incessant change of aspect, from the 
endless variety of forest, vale, and mountain, the same effect is pro- 
duced, he remarks, on the ocean by an absence of all irregularity 
and all change. “A simple, level horizon, perfectly unbroken, a 
line of almost complete uniformity, compose a grandeur that im- 
resses and fills the soul as powerfully as the most cloud-piercing 
Alp, or the Andes clothed with thunder.” But it is a suggestive 
observation of Dr, Wendell Holmes—eminently a suggestive 
writer—that lively emotions very commonly do not strike us full 
in front, but obliquely from the side; a scene or incident in 
undress often affects us more than one in full costume.* Elia 





* For example—the example given being of Dr. Holmes’s giving: 
“ «Ts this the mighty ocean ?—is this all ?’ says the Princess in Gobir. The 
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devotes a or two of one of his essays to the attempt at ac- 
counting for the dissatisfaction he had himself felt, as well as 
heard so generally expressed by others, at the sight of the sea for 
the first time. And his explanation turns on the Oa 
that, in the case of the sea, we had expected to behold (absurdly, 
he grants, but perhaps, by the law of imagination, unavoidably) 
not a definite object—as, say, an elephant, or a mountain, com- 
passable by the eye—but “all the sea at once, the commensurate 
antagonist of the earth.” Expecting to see an aggregate presenta- 
tion of all that his memory and imagination associate with mention 
of the sea, the spectator is naturally taken aback wher the actual 
object opens first upon him, “seen (in tame weather, too, most 
likely) from our unromantic coasts—a speck, a slip of sea-water, as 
it shows to him.” What, asks Elia, can it prove but a very un- 
satisfying and even diminutive entertainment? And who, he 
further asks, has not been tempted, in similar circumstances, to 
exclaim with Charoba, in the poem of Gebir,—but Charoba’s ex- 
clamation has already, in the course of this paper, been iterated 
and reiterated often enough. 

Turn, then, for a change to the exclamation of the Greeks, in 
the Katabasis narrated by Xenophon, at that critical stage in their 
weary tramp when they reached the top of Mount Theches, whence 
was visible the Euxine Sea. As Mr. Grote describes the dis- 
covery, an animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van- 
guard testified the impressive effect of this long-deferred spectacle, 
assuring as it seemed to do their safety and their return home. To 
Xenophon and his cavalry in the rear, the shout was not only 
unintelligible but alarming, and he galloped up to the van to see 
what had happened. “As he approached, thé voice of the over- 
Joyed crowd was heard distinctly crying out, Thalatta, Thalatta 
(The sea, the sea), and congratulating each other in ecstasy.” 
Soon the whole army, officers and soldiers, were thus assembled, 
a their joyous emotions by tears, embraces, and out- 
pourings of enthusiastic sympathy.* 

Greece in their view, and glory yet untouched, 


Their steady column pierced the scattering herds 
Which a whole kingdom poured; and held its way 





rush that should have flooded my soul in the Coliseum did not come. But 
walking one day'in the fields about the city, I stumbled over a fragment of 
broken masonry, and lo! the World’s Mistress in her stone girdle—alta menia 
Rome—rose before me and whitened my cheek with her pale shadow as never 
before or since.”—Zhe Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, § xii. 

* “To the guide, who had performed his engagement of bringing them in 
five days within sight of the sea, their gratitude was unbounded,”—and he was 
loaded with presents wien he left them, of the most showy and the most sub- 
stantial sort.—See Grote, History of Greece, vol. ix. ch. lxx. 
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Triumphant, by the sage-exalted chief 
The sea at last from Golchian mountains seen 
Kind-hearted trausport round their captains threw 
The soldiers’ fond embrace ; o’erflowed their eyes 
With tender floods, and loosed the general voice 
To cries resounding loud—The sea! The sea ! 


Not more delighted Odysseus when, after long wandering helpless 
on the watery way—for two nights and days “heaved on the 
surge with intermitting breath”—he first caught a glimpse of 


shore, so far and yet so near: 


When lifted on a ridgy wave, he spies 

The land at distance, and with sharpened eyes. 
As pious children joy with vast delight 

When a loved sire revives before their sight, 
So joys Ulysses at th’ appearing shore. 


For the spirit of the exclamation Thalasses! is, of course, as appli- 
cable to land as to water, to shore as to sea. On the one hand 
we think of Balboa, the first European who caught sight of the 
Pacific Ocean, toiling to the mountain’s height on that memorable 
morning in September, 1513, till there revealed itself before him 
a marvellous panorama of rock and forest, stream and savannah, 
while beyond lay the great sea, aglow with sunshine, and calm as 
its name. Keats has transferred Balboa’s part to 


——stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Or, again, of Drake, in the same region, conducted by an Indian 
chief to such another peak, where grew “ a goodly and great high 
tree,” in which steps had been cut to ascend to the top, and there 
a bower had been constructed, with room in it for a dozen men to 
sit, and commanding a view of both Atlantic and Pacific. Or, 
again, of Mungo Park, the first European to gaze on the Niger— 
cheered, amidst sufferings and privations, by the abrupt cry of his 
negro companion, Geo affili! See the water! “Looking for- 
ward,” says he, “1 saw with infinite pleasure the great object of 
my mission—the long sought-for, majestic Niger, glittering in the 
morning’s sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, and flow- 
ing slowly to the eastward.” Or, again, of M‘Douall Stewart, in 
Australia, starting from Adelaide, and reaching Van Diemen’s 
Bay, on the north coast, with a band of men, the foremost of 
whom soon brought the hindermost to his side by a cry of “The 

sea!” and a inal of English cheering hailed the sight.—On the 
other hand we think of the French army catching a first view of 
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Thebes—that isolated city, as M. Denon calls it, “so gigantic and 
phantom-like, that when the army came in sight of it, the men 
suddenly halted, and cla their hands.” No words can de- 
scribe—in Sir Archibald Alison’s well-worn and overworked 
hrase—the transports of the same soldiers when at Rensch they 
rst came in sight of the Nile, flowing in a full majestic stream in 
the plain at their feet. We think of them, too, climbing 
that last remaining height which overhangs Moscow in the same 
way (says Chateaubriand) that Montmartre overhangs Paris—till 
Moscow shone before them resplendent in the full hight of day, 
and acclamations broke forth on all sides, and “ Moscow! Moscow !” 
was the cry, with clapping of hands to emphasise that note of 
admiration. And Chateaubriand’s name reminds us of that dawn 
of a September morning when he was awakened in his berth by 
a confused sound of voices, and found all the pilgrims looking 
intently towards the bows of the ship, and asked what it was, and 
‘was answered by a chorus in unison of eager voices, Signor! i 
Carmelo! Mount Carmel! “ There was something august and 
deeply religious in this moment; the pilgrims, each with his 
in his hand, stood in profound silence and in the same atti- 

tude, awaiting the appearance of the Holy Land. . . . I did not 
experience that deep emotion which agitated my breast when the 
shores of Greece first presented themselves to my view; but the 
sight of the cradle of the Israelites and the birthplace of Chris- 
tianity filled me with joy and respect.” Another page of his 
on tag him stopped by his attendant Bethlehemites (not 
in the London or hospital sense), while they pointed to a dim 
object at the bottom of a ravine—a yellow stream, hardly dis- 
cernible from the sands upon its banks—deeply embedded in the 
earth, and rolling its muddy waters slowly onwards. “It was the 
Jordan!” But, with all his sentimentalism, Chateaubriand was 
no-way enthusiastic at these apocalypses of hallowed spots. He 
could have written much such a passage as OCroly has written in 
“Salathiel,” descriptive of the Jew’s first sight of Jerusalem the 
Golden ; but it was not in him to feel it as a Jew. Oynical, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand was, as well as sentimental, though 
free from the Chinese spirit of nil admirari which so exasperated 
Mr. Wingrove Cooke in the person of Commissioner Yeh, when 
the ship that conveyed his excellency to India first came'in sight 
of the “distant streak of red sandy coast-line that vouched the 
land of Ind. Yeh was told this—and he went to bed.” Every- 
‘body on board, even the steward, seems to have thought it a 
shame that a man should miss the first sight of India, and little 
8 were tried to make Yeh look. But not till he was left 
quite alone would Yeh use his eyes on this occasion, and then 
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only on the sly; peering through the stern-ports, when there was 
nobody at hand to watch his movements. If his excellency kept 
a diary, there would be no such entry in it, on the article of India, 
as Washington Irving wrote in his, after entering the Bay of 
Biscay, and noting the first land they made, namely, Cape Penas, 
on the coast of Spain: “I cannot express the sensations I felt on 
first catching a glimpse of European land.” His heart would not 
have been stirred, as by the sound of a trumpet, by Tasso’s story 
of the crusaders’ first sighting Jerusalem : 

Jerusalem, behold, appeared in sight, 

Jesu a mda, they see, they ‘spy; 


Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 
With joyful shouts, and prensa Ki sweet. 


He would have been callous to the story of Luther’s passionate 
emotion when first he caught sight, after a toilsome journey, under 
a burning sun, of the eternal city, the city of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, the metropolis of Latin Christianity,—and aes 85 him- 
self on the ground, exclaiming, “ Holy Rome, I salute thee !” 

When the German soldiers, led by Blucher, and driving the 
“ proud, fallen victor,” as Mrs. Shelley terms him, before them, 
gazed on the river they held so dear, and which their enemy had 
appropriated, now open and free,—the name of “The Rhine!” 
burst from many thousand voices, accompanied by tears of ecstasy. 
Familiar to readers both of history and romance is the picture of 
the Highland regiment, in the Peninsular War, reaching the 
heights of the Pyrenees, and seeing afar off that ocean which they 
had not beheld for so long and eventful a time; three hearty 
cheers awoke the hillside mm Bom and caps and bonnets were tossed 
into the air, and the pipers blew till they were black in the face;— 
and that, too, of their marching along the Calais quay, and break- 
ing out into a tremendous cheer at the sight of the rs shore, 
the chalk cliffs of old England. Celebrated, too, is the effect of 
the first view of Paris on the allied troops in 1814, when, all at 
once, on the right, as they advanced, the buildings of Montmartre 
appeared, and the stately edifices of the French capital became 
visible; when from rank to rank, from mouth to mouth, the 
thrilling words passed, and in a few seconds, as one historian puts 
it, the electric shock was felt as far as the eye could reach in the 
columns; and all, breaking their order, hurried forward to the 
front, and crowded up the ascent. 

One glance, before ending, at Charles X., ex-king and fugitive, 
drawing near the gates of Cherbourg. From the top of the rising 
ground overlooking the town, writes Lamartine, “ the sea of the 
exile expanded to his view. He wept at the sight.” Thalatta is 
not always a joyous sight, or sound. As a relief by contrast, look 
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in at a group of French exiles returning to their native 
land, whose tion at the first glimpse of Ja belle France was 
as good asa play, and better than most plays, to Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, their interested and sympathising fellow-passenger across 
the Channel. They were returning, noblemen some of them, 
from England as a house of bondage; and when, “after some 
hours’ a says the historian of Scotland, “we came in sight of 
the French coast, their transports were quite inexpressible. They 
danced, sung, laughed, and played with each other a thousand 
extraordinary tricks, all expressive of their exuberant joy.” It is 
only in the spirit, not to the letter, of the exclamation, that 
Thalatta ! is applicable here; and in the spirit only is it meant to 
be applied by the writer, who, taken literally, may be said to 
have had, throughout this paper, 


One foot on land, and one on sea, 
To one thing constant never. 








THE TWO OFFICERS. 
XVII. 


Mr. ALRIGHT never joined in their conversation except at meal- 
times, or when it turned upon subjects of sport. He was one of 
those civilians—a class which are very numerous in India—who 
was so devoted to out-of-door life, whether in tent or in the pur- 
suit of either hog-hunting or shooting in the country, that they 
seldom talk, or indeed think, of anything but what bears upon 
their peculiar duty or their sport; but that they are most active 
men, many Instances evince. It is generally the fashion to take 
the type of Indians from Theodore Hook’s novels, who describes 
them as sunk in sloth and apathy, who makes them so indolent 
that they are unable to exist without the presence of attendants on 
all occasions. But there are men amongst them who, as magis- 
trates in the district, lead a life as vigilant in the way of incessant 
attention to their duty, who joy as much in the exercise of cross- 
ing the country on dromedaries, riding dawk on native horses, and 
other untiring displays of energy, as any of the sons of men in any 


country. 
The steaming engine proceeded on its passage, and they rapidly 
passed by eg th and tracts of country which the torrid 
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heat during that season, as it was in March, made look dry and 
parched up. They passed up to Berhampoor, and saw the once 
regal, large, native city of Moorshedabad, thronged with its 
myriads of the muslin-clad natives. Its high, gloomy-looking 
brick houses, its narrow streets, as seen from the river passing by 
such cities, give a sort of vision of splendid grandeur, which is by 
no means realised by any one who takes the trouble of yar 
them and becoming acquainted with their interior. Here Colone 

Walmer purchased a gift for his fair Miss F'lirtoft, and made her 
a present of the beautifully cut chessmen, which, in the elaborate 
carving and ingenuity peculiar to Asiatic workmen, had the dif- 
ferent pawns represented as soldiers armed, and the figures of 
kings, viziers, camel-mounted chiefs, horsemen, and elephant-riders 
cut out of ivory, and offered for sale by a workman who was 
dressed as one of the meanest of natives, with nothing on but a 
dhootee, and who was unable to decipher a letter in amy alphabet, 
but who, with a knife ruder than the simplest pruning one, had 
carved out the different figures. He excelled in handicraft, as his 
ancestors for many generations had excelled before him. 

They stopped for only an hour, and in their progress upward 
they only halted at the great stations except during the night. 
The sandbanks of the river hindered the engines proceeding with 
safety during the dark hours. As the vessel cut her way through 
the waters, she contrasted much with the lumbering, heavy native 
craft, proceeding at the rate of fourteen or fifteen miles a day. 
They passed up to the Rajmahal hills, where the wild and pic- 
turesque ae is of a sort that reminds one of woody highlands, 
of a savage and uncultivated nature, however, such as one never 
meets in European soil that is visited by tourists. The native 
palace of Rajmahal deserted, and of huge dimensions, looked like 
the picture of Doubting Castle tenanted by Giant Despair. The 
gloomy woods and thick jungles in the high ground were often 
the resort of tigers and boa-constrictors. Even by the banks of the 
stream the alligators might be seen from the deck of the steamer 
basking in the sun. 

The next place of stopping, after their passing through the three 
famous rocks of Koolgdon, was Baugulpoor, also a fine town for 
a native one, and the houses of the European residents, surrounded 
as they were with gardens, and so lofty and grand, gave the tra- 
vellers an idea how highly the English stood in the regard of all 
the inhabitants of the different Eastern countries which the 
have colonised. Here Colonel Kirkmount interested Eleanor by 
showing her the round tower, said by travellers to be the only one 
that resembles the famous round towers which have elicited so 
much of antiquarians’ attention in Ireland. This one, he said, was 
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heat during that season, as it was in March, made look dry and 
parched up. They passed up to Berhampoor, and saw the once 
regal, large, native city of Moorshedabad, thronged with its 
myriads of the muslin-clad natives. Its high, gloomy-looking 
brick houses, its narrow streets, as seen from the river passing by 
such cities, give a sort of vision of splendid grandeur, which is by 
no means realised by any one who takes the trouble of Mar 
them and becoming acquainted with their interior. Here Colone 

Walmer purchased a gift for his fair Miss Flirtoft, and made her 
a present of the beautifully cut chessmen, which, in the elaborate 
carving and ingenuity peculiar to Asiatic workmen, had the dif- 
ferent pawns represented as soldiers armed, and the figures of 
kings, viziers, camel-mounted chiefs, horsemen, and elephant-riders 
cut out of ivory, and offered for sale by a workman who was 
dressed as one of the meanest of natives, with nothing on but a 
dhootee, and who was unable to decipher a letter in amy alphabet, 
but who, with a knife ruder than the simplest pruning one, had 
carved out the different figures. He excelled in handicraft, as his 
ancestors for many generations had excelled before him. 

They stopped for only an hour, and in their progress upward 
they only halted at the great stations except during the night. 
The sandbanks of the river hindered the engines proceeding with 
safety during the dark hours. As the vessel cut her way through 
the waters, she contrasted much with the lumbering, heavy native 
craft, proceeding at the rate of fourteen or fifteen miles a day. 
They passed up to the Rajmahal hills, where the wild and pic- 
turesque —- is of a sort that reminds one of woody highlands, 
of a savage and uncultivated nature, however, such as one never 
meets in European soil that is visited by tourists. The native 
palace of Rajmahal deserted, and of huge dimensions, looked like 
the picture of Doubting Castle tenanted by Giant Despair. The 
gloomy woods and thick jungles in the high ground were often 
the resort of tigers and boa-constrictors. Even by the banks of the 
stream the alligators might be seen from the deck of the steamer 
basking in the sun. 

The next place of stopping, after their passing through the three 
famous rocks of Koolgdon, was Baugulpoor, ie a fine town for 
a native one, and the houses of the European residents, surrounded 
as they were with gardens, and so lofty and grand, gave the tra- 
vellers an idea how highly the English stood in the regard of all 
the inhabitants of the different Eastern countries which they 
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that resembles the famous round towers which have elicited so 
much of antiquarians’ attention in Ireland. This one, he said, was 
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of the same sort as these, and its being of stone, and situated on a 
high commanding piece of ground, made it a very prominent 
object, When she heard him give this account, it brought to her 
mind the country she had left, and she thought with more intensity 
than ever of the Irish youth whom she hoped to meet with at some 
distance from Cawnpore. Colonel Kirkmount, with his incessant 
ood humour and pleasant manners, endeavoured to make the 
ours pass bly, and they soon afterwards reached another 
lace of anchorage, and they had a fine eepecte stopping at 
onghyr, which gave them a view of the Corruckpoor hills, and 
they agreed during the two hours that the flat and its steamer were 
to remain that they should go onshore and see the burning stream 
of Seeta Coond, where the water, boiling from a well, flows into 
the country below, and pours out a stream of hot water for at least 
one hundred yards distance. The different changes of scene in some 
measure contributed to make the excursion, notwithstanding the 
heat, a party of pleasure; and Mrs. Alright had lived now so long 
in the society of a person of active habits, that she was always 
ready to go with her husband on any excursions that he proposed, 
and, unlike the generality of the ladies in India, especially at Cal- 
cutta, used to venture frequently out during hours of sunshine, 
which most Europeans would have considered much too over- 
powering. These trips were joined in by her young friend, though 
she felt the climate as most of the new arrivals do, and Mrs, 
Alright was unrelaxing in her endeavours to make all things as 
agreeable for her as possible, and to soothe her spirit and to chase 
the anxiety of mind which Eleanor was so conscious of. 

But every moment Colonel Kirkmount became more and more 
interested with her. He was far too wary to make any proposal, 
though such seemed instant to his mind. Onward they came to 
Dinapoor, and passed the finest opium country in the world, 
where the fields of poppies whiten the horizon for miles, where 
the natives cultivate every species of pulse in its vicinity; it 
is a town rich in grain, which, in fact, gives the name to the 
place, it being called by the natives Dana-poor, literally, the 
city of grain, and extending along the banks of the river. It 
comprises the places known as Patna, Bankepoor, and Dinapoor, 
and there is at the last place a very large military station, the 
huge buildings of which are disposed in squares, similar to the 
way in which an extensive manufactory is laid out at home. 
Short time was given them to stay here, and nothing except 
the great Deegah farm, which is certainly a most extensive 
establishment, rendered it worth while landing to visit, con- 
a the excessive heat. Then on they went by Buxar, 
where there was a fort and a store station, and passed the mag- 
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miicent palace called the Chahulsitoon, which stands overlooki 
the river like a gigantic kiosk, but, all deserted and in ruin, an 
no living human inhabitant is sheltered there, birds of prey 
flutter through its immense corridors, and by its lofty pillars, an 
rank weeds choke up its entrance. 

To Ghazeepoor, where they stopped and saw the famous monu- 
ment to Lord Cornwallis, but did not stay to visit the city or the 
neighbourhood, which is renowned for the culture of the fields of 
roses, producing in great profusion the otto, that article of such 
value in the Eastern bazaars. Then on to Benares, the holy city 
of the Hindoos, where on each side of the river the pagodas 
extend for miles, and in the centre of them stands the mosque of 
Aurangzebe. 

They were not long in reaching Chunar, with its stone forts, 
and at Mirzapoor they were so’ much struck with the temples 
standing by she river side as to wish to visit them; but such 
objects, despite their grand effect, and the facades, which would 
have shown so well in a picture, would have much disappointed 
them when viewed close. 

Very shortly after this, they reached Allahabad, where is a large 
English fort, built at the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which, together with the underground temple, renders it famous 
in every way to the natives, and the appearance of the two rivers, 
as seen from the heights which stand on the banks below the 
junction, is one that is, I think, unequalled by any phenomenon 
im river scenery, the former river appearing a perfectly beautiful 
blue stream, and tlie latter showing its yellow muddy surface, such 
as it always bears through the whole of its course. Here, then, 
was the place where Colonel Kirkmount had to command, and the 
party had to separate. 

The amiable Miss Flirtoft made a long and very apparently 
affectionate speech at leave-taking to Eleanor ; and Colonel Walmer 
sent to the Kotwall to provide a palanquin and its bearers for her 
journey to Bareilly. 2 the mean time, they stayed at the house 
of a civilian who was an acquaintance of the colonel’s. The greet 
hospitality that always prevails amongst the English in India is 
one of the redeeming traits of the character which Anglo-Indian 
life presents to a new arrival; and it is certain that any stranger 
who belongs to a regiment, or is in the civil service of the govern- 
ment, may present himself to a resident of any station in Upper 
India, and be sure of receiving an invitation to remain an inmate 
of his house for any period he may choose. 

But after their departure, Mr. Alright went to the magistrate of 
Allahabad, who was an acquaintance of his, and an hour had not 
elapsed before he returned for ri Alright, and telling her that 
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prety om | inquires as to getting a boat for travelling u 
the country, that the iiieteas had asked them both to come a 
dinner-time to his house, and, in the mean time, he wished her to 
come and drive with him to the ghaut, and look at the boats which 
were for hire; that it would not take her long, and she could leave 
Eleanor at the post-house, or dawk bungalow, until her return. 
Then Mrs. Alright told Eleanor that she would first drive her to 
the dawk bungalow; she would not be more than half an hour 
selecting a boat, and that she would drive afterwards to the magis- 
trate’s house and send the carriage for her. That it was getting 
on towards evening, and she did not wish her to stay out of doors 
before it was a little cooler, and, as she felt the heat, until the sun 
was down, it would be better for her to stay there, she said. In 
the evening, she added, she would feel less fatigued, and could 
dress at the magistrate’s house, who did not dine till eight o'clock. 
Eleanor, who felt greatly the fatigue of the different changes, 
agreed to this, and they set out on their mission to look at the 
boats in the river. Colonel Kirkmount, who the whole of the day 
before, whenever he could get an opportunity of saying it, had re- 
peated to Eleanor his extreme interest in her welfare, and his hope 
of again seeing her, when the Alrights drove away and took her 
to the dawk bungalow, was determined to make an effort to win 
upon her to consent to his suit. Amongst his several servants 
there, he had a servant on board who spoke both Hindostanee and 
English, and who was a sort of factotum to him, and him he 
intrusted to go to the dawk bungalow and to bribe the servants 
that were there to leave the house, and go on some pretence to the 
town of Allahabad, which was a short distance from it. He then 
engaged another servant to go to the livery-stable keeper’s and hire 
a carriage and pair of horses. These were always ready for hire, 
so he knew they would not be long in coming. When they 
arrived, he drove to the dawk bungalow, which was but a short 
distance from where the steam-flat was anchored. It was a 
large empty house with servants, for travellers’ accommodation. 
When Colonel Kirkmount arrived there, he was met in the 
entrance by Miss Richards, who, thinking it was Mrs. Al- 
right’s carriage that had returned for her, left the inner sitting- 
room to hear of her movements. He said to her: “Oh, Miss 
Richards, how is it that I find you are left here alone?’ She 
told him then how it happened, and that she was glad that Mr. 
Alright had not asked her to go out in the sun, for she felt the 
heat very much. He then said that he supposed she must be sur- 
prised to see him there, but he could not help reverting to the 
subject of her future prospects. Would she allow him to say to 
her that he never ceased one moment to love, to adore her, to 
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long for her presence; that if she would be his and come to share 
his home, he would consider himself the happiest man in existence. 

“There is nothing,” said he, “ to hinder your doing it. M 
carriage is at the door, and I only wait for your decision before 

to a large house which I have taken, three miles from hence. 
a shall have everything that can possibly make you comfortable. 
It will not be long before we can get married, as the clergyman 
up-country will consent to perform the service in a house, there 
being no church, and you will be as happy as the day is long, I 
know that you will kindly pardon my making this offer so 
suddenly, but could I see you loos this for another place, and let 
all my hopes depart with you? I have no other chance but to 
beg of you now to hear me. My whole life is bound up in your 
answer to my earnest entreaty. Oh, pray consider the situation, 
the offer which I make you, and forgive my haste. Before I have 
undertaken anything regarding my duties as commandant, I have 
come to you. I trust to you only to seal the bond of my happi- 
ness, and will sacrifice all for your sake. ‘There is no person in 
the universe that I could regard in the same way as I do you, or 
in the whole of the wide world that I would make the offer to, 
except yourself; and now there rests only your word to make me 
either the happiest or the most miserable of men.” 

He knelt at her feet, he seized her hand, he astonished her by 
his ready and voluble eloquence. But she never for a moment 
allowed the thought to enter into her head of complying with his 

uest. She was never less disposed to be faithless than now 
She did not feel in the least dazzled by the grand prospect offered 
to her view, and she said, most firmly, that she was enaged to an- 
other—a young officer in Cawnpore, in a Queen’s regiment—and 
could not listen to him. She said it was very flattering to her to 
be addressed in such terms by a man like him, and to hear such a 
favourable opinion of herself, but she could not break from her 
engagement, and she was sorry that he had taken such trouble on 
her account. 

Colonel Kirkmount was not at once repulsed by this, He said 
that he must beg of her first to pardon him for not having known 
of her engagement; but now that he had known it, he asked her 
to compare what he would offer to what would be her portion if 
she consented to ally herself to a young officer such as she described, 
who could not have enough to make it a desirable match for her 
when she was to return to England, where the life of a married’ 
subaltern was really irksome in the extreme. He then burst into 
a rhapsody of praise of her character, of her charms, of her ap- 
pearance. He begged her, with tears, to listen to him, He came 
nearer and looked in her eyes, and attempted to clasp her waist, 
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There were no servants or s in the house, and Eleanor was 
just thinking what course she should pursue, when she flew from 
is embrace to the other side of the large chamber, and they heard 
the crushing, lumbering tread of some large, mighty object, and 
Eleanor, looking through the interstices of the screen of kus which 
stood before the window, saw an — come into the gate- 
way, which had seated on its howdah Mrs. and Mr. Alnght. 
The creature, when conscious of the presence of horses in the 
same enclosure, lifted its trunk and sounded the loud chin- 
garah, which it makes when irritated. However, the mahaout 
oy Ae it at the door, and Mr. Alright laughingly got down from 
the howdah and handed his wife into the verandah. Then they 
went into the chamber, and Mr. Alright said: 

“My dear Miss Richards, I thought I should give you a sur- 
prise. My friend has lent me this elephant, which is a ver 
pleasant beast of burden, and as it is now getting cool, I thought 
that you would prefer coming back in the howdah with us to his 
house to driving, as you might like to try and experience the plea- 
sure that it is to travel in this novel mode of conveyance. You 
see I have come before the time, but I thought you might be 
lonely here.” 

He turned and saw Colonel Kirkmount, who, never at a loss, 
had, when Mr. Alright was speaking to Eleanor, addressed Mrs. 
Alright, and told her that he had been obliged to come to the 
house to wait for an officer whom he had appointed to meet in the 
evening, and had found Miss Richards there. Eleanor said nothing 
then, but as Mr. Alright pressed her to come at once, they all again 
bid farewell to Colonel Kirkmount, and, going into the verandah, 
soon got into the howdah, Eleanor exceedingly rejoiced at being 
so opportunely relieved from the now hateful solicitations of the 
commandant. It was not till they arrived at the house of the 
magistrate that Eleanor told Mrs. Alright the whole account of 
the scene which had taken place in the dawk bungalow, and said 
that she felt grateful beyond measure at the fortunate arrival of 
Mr. Alright and her on the elephant. She said that nothing could 
ever induce her to speak to Colonel Kirkmount again, and now 
that she had taken her part, she was in hopes that she would never 

in meet him. Mrs. Alright told her they had been to the 
ghaut and engaged a pinnace to go up the country, and that Mr. 
Alright had also a small skiff which was rigged like a cutter, and 
he had purchased it that evening; that he was going to have it 
taken in tow, and they would proceed up the country the next day 
if she was not too much fatigued. 
_In the evening they sat down to the same sort of luxurious 
dinner which is usual in the country, and heard much about the 
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ife that the English lead in India, and the sort of place they were 

ing to. The next day, early, they took leave of the magistrate, 
and after driving down to the ghaut, or native wharf, they em- 
barked for the voyage. They found numbers of native attendants 
either in the waist of the pinnace or on the poop, and a breakfast 
with all the fare that pore ibly be desired, ready for them in 
the cabin. In point of soalieth dnd independence, it was a plea- 
sant chunge from the steamer, and it was an unspeakable boon to 
Eleanor to be solely amongst friends, to whom she could speak 
freely and give all her confidence. The breeze on the river made 
the temperature much more bearable when they were sailing along 
than that on shore, and the principal drawback to their pleasure 
was that, make what exertion they could, they never could move 
quicker, wholly impelled as they were by the native rowers, than 
twenty miles during the day, and during the night they were 
unable to travel. But it was not very far, Eleanor thought, from 
where they were to Manikpoor, and they passed upward day by 
day, anchoring at the several places of anchorage—at Pappamow, 
Chukosen, and Rampoor. 

At the last place, they saw the extensive plantations of native 
reeds called surkoondas, which are about twelve feet in height, and 
used for chairs and work-baskets, and other household furniture. 
The natives cut these and make them into bundles, and construct- 
ing a huge raft of them, commit themselves bodily to the stream, 
and dispose of the cargo at different towns by the side of the river, 
lessening their raft by degrees until they have sold all the reeds of 
which it is composed, when they return up the stream by one of 
the native boats. 

The banks of the river on each side were covered with these 
plantations until they arrived at Kurrah, and there Mr. mr on 
took his cutter out in the evening to visit the large idol-temples, 
with their flights of stone steps to the river. These idol-houses 
are built of stone, and, like the temples at Mirzapoor, much larger 
than buildings of the same kind in Bengal, and the architecture 
much finer, but the images of worship rare and frightful. 
A pleasanter scene to visit was the site of a Mussulman tomb, of 
which there were many on the banks of the river. The chambers 
were four or five in number, and being cool, lofty, and large, fitted 
for the accommodation of travellers, Sapite the general reverence 
for the dead which the Mussulmans invariably entertain, and not- 
withstanding their solemn purpose, the native Mussulmans did not 
consider such visits as desecrating to the memory of the saints. 
They, are, however, like all places for travellers in the East, wholly 
unfurnished. But the tomb itself, which was guarded round by 
lattice-work, was not allowed to be invaded by the footsteps of any 
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one who wore shoes, and its precincts marked by the lattice were 
daily resorted to by pilgrims of all kinds, rich and poor, from all 
parts of India, and ny by women of the Moslem creed, who, 

ir leaving the place, almost invariably tied pieces 
of cloth, hair, and other fragments, to the sides of the lattice-work, 
in order that they might have the benefit of the saint’s inter- 
cession on behalf of their wishes to be blessed with male children. 
In fact, the pueris beata creandis is more a desideratum with 
women in India than it is anywhere in Europe, for there, when a 
father has daughters, he is obliged to portion them largely, but 
sons are universally accounted a blessing. ‘The exterior construc- 
tion was of the general Saracenic type, with a large dome in the 
centre, and two minars at each flank—those lofty pillars, which 
are natrow, circular erections, ascended inside by steps, are the 
origin of our word minaret. 

Previous to reaching Kurrah, Mr. Alright said he would get 
the skiff in readiness so as to be able to sail very early the next 
day and make the ghaut at Manikpoor, as he knew it would be a 
pleasant trip for Miss Richards, and that she would also be sure to 
see Frederick Clare there. So he told Mrs, Alright to ask Eleanor 
whether she would like to undertake the voyage early. 

Now Eleanor knew that by this time Frederick was fully aware 
of all their movements, as she had written to him from several 
places where they had anchored. She certainly anticipated much 
pleasure in meeting him, and was rejoiced in boca this oppor- 
tunity of their first interview, which, she said, would be so much 
pleasanter to go through where there would be privacy in the 
room between decks and outside (no one being present but Mr. 
Alright and the two native sailors), than if she were to wait for his 
appearance on the pinnace before the large body of native ser- 
vants. So she agreed to the proposal, and the next morning, at 
five o'clock, she and Mr. Alright, having made a hasty toilet, 
stepped on board the skiff, and, as the wind was fair, made sail. 
They had two native maunghees, as they were called, to shift the 
sheets and attend to Mr. Alright’s orders. The river was broad, 
and at first a light breeze took them forward with the large sail 
well filled; but the wind veered a little in about an hour, and they 
had to manage the craft wholly by means of tacking to and fro. 
ap: dean nearing Manikpoor, and expected to make the ghaut 
in about half an hour. When they had finished the last losing tack, 
and they had gone far past the opposite point, and shifted, and 
were drifting fast away for the landing-place, a gust came on, 
and that so much against them, blew so fresh, and came so 
suddenly, that before they had time to reef up the sail, the little 
skiff was capsized, and Eleanor and Mr, Alright, who providen- 
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tially were on deck, had only the taffrail to cling by; the native 
sailors, each of them good swimmers as they were, struck out to 
the direction of some boats which were on the opposite shore. 

Mr. Alright told Eleanor to be of good courage, for if they 
kept to the hull they would be drifted on shore; and they were 
borne along by the stream till within two hundred yards of the 
Manikpoor Ghaut; the stream, like a tide, carried them, and 
the head of the small craft struck something like an iron post, 
which it came in contact with under water, with such force, as to 
shoot it away from them, and nearly stun them, and the timber 
of the boat being broken, it sank instantly. Mr, Alright then 
took to swimming, and tried to come up with Eleanor, who was 
carried away further down, but when he looked in the direction 
of the shore, he saw that a young, strong, and active youth had 
hold of her, having seized part of her dress, which he wound round 
one arm, and was swimming by dint of the other and his legs, and 
making for the shore. She lay there, trusting her head on his 
side, and they gained on the shore, and, after about a quarter of 
an hour of exertion, his every nerve strained, and his sinews 
stiffened to the task, he bore i. lovely burden in; and though 
she was almost faint with fatigue and half dying with fear, he 
was rewarded with having saved the life of the beautiful Eleanor; 
and the blue eyes opened and thanked him with their glance, and 
the lips scarcely moved to breathe; but afterwards she gained 
strength to stand up and to utter his name, and to thank God for 
having spared her, and to say to Frederick how happy, and 
thankful, and grateful she felt, and to renew a thousand times the 
acknowledgments of his love. And then Mr. Alright soon after 
came on shore also safe, and the only loss was the vessel, and they 
were soon housed in a native’s hut until the arrival of the pinnace. 
And the lovely Eleanor, with her dress dishevelled and torn, 
appeared now more beautiful, if anything, than she did before, 
from the exceeding fairness of her skin, and her hair in wild pro- 
fusion flowing down her shoulders, and was none the worse for 
the shock ; and Frederick felt the most blessed and happy lot that 
could betide to any one in this present life had fallen to him, when 
he clasped the hand of her who promised to be his bride. 














BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG, 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
Ill. 


ARTHUR'S LAST INTERVIEW WITH DARBY BRADY. 


Wuute Arthur Fosbery remained some time at the stile, doubt- 
ful whether to proceed to Carra or go back to Fairy Lawn, Katty 
Phillips had made her way to a secluded little summer-house, and 
there, shutting the door, repeated to herself Arthur’s words: 
“‘<T here is one comfort, you shall not be troubled with me again.’ 
As if I should consider it a trouble—I who’ have always looked 
upon Arthur as a brother.” ‘Those bright eyes which looked in- 
dignantly at him are now moist with tears. She tries to control 
her feelings, stamping her little foot on the ground, as in a half- 
sobbing manner she repeats his words: “ You are very young, 
Katty, and when I return, perhapp——” No! Arthur Fosbery 
is something more than a brother. Poor artless Katty, lay that 
unction to your soul; it will act as a sweet balm to your troubled 
spirit, and shower forth its halcyon influence over she little heart 
which now throbs so violently. But if you allow us impartial 
mortals to look into that closed chamber, we shall there see the first 
dawn of love casting its mystic rays over the name above all names 
—the name of Arthur. 

Long before Katty could venture out of seclusion, Arthur was 
far on his way to Carra. As he tried to get through the portion 
of the bog where no one was working, he heard a voice in a deep 
cutting quite close to him: 

“Yarra, good morrow to yer honor, Masther Arthur.” And, 
looking down, he saw a man standing in about three feet of water, 
digging the peat from the bottom, a woman a short distance off 
forming the peat or turf into sods, resembling a brick in shape. 

The man with some little difficulty, and with the prompt assist- 
ance of his wife, managed to get on the bank, and then, cap in 
hand, and pulling a tuft of hair which hung over his forehead, 
came up to Arthur. 

“Faith, it is us as is glad to see yer honor.” 

The woman during this time washed her hands, placed her hair 
beneath a red handkerchief she wore round her head, and kneel- 
~ before the pool of water, gave a final look at herself before the 


looking-glags that Brady ever used. She came up to Arthur, 
and made a courtesy before him. 
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“ Faith, Masther Arthur, it war only this blessed morning that 
Darby and myself war a talking of yer honor !” 

Indeed ! . Brady.” 

“ And night glad we are to see you.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Brady,” said Arthur. 

“We hope it ain't true that yer honor is a going to forin 

?” said Darby. 

“Tt is true, Brady. I hope to leave to-morrow.” 

“ Faith, it is us that’s sorry to hearit. The d—1a one of the owld 
stock will be left in the country at all afther a bit. It is nothing 
but dunghills rising and castles a falling. But the Lord speed yer 
honor where ere ye go.” 

“Thank you, Brady.” 

“°Tis now a score years an tin since yer honor’s father—the 
havins be his bed !—gave me the cabin and cabbage-garden and 
the bit of bog, and, faith, all the rint he asked for it was an owld 
gunea a year; and then, when he found as how we war hard up 
during the famine, he let us cut a little turf on the bog, and never 
as much as charged us. Oh! Darby Brady will never forget the 
name of Fosbery, and small blame to him, as I says to yer honor’s 
father when I got on this bit a bog. Faith, the only companions 
I had war the snipe and ducks; for to live on it a poor boy would 
want to be wubfuted. But look at it now, yer honour! Faith, 
you'd drive yer.coach-and-four over it, and no mistake.” 

“ Are you not allowed now to cut turf?’ said Arthur. 

“The duckins a sod, yer honor. Yer father was lade low on 
the Thursday, and after the funeral some spalpeen or other came 
to the cabin. 

“ ¢ Are you Misther Brady? says he. 

“ ¢ Well, says I, ‘ with submission to you, I am the a man, 
nf faix, they call me Darby, and herself here Biddy,’ 
says I, 

“a 6 Well, Misther Brady,’ says he ‘what rent do ye pay for the 
house ?” 

“ ¢ Rent,’ says I, ‘did ye say? Why, the duckins a much rent 
I ere paid.’ 

“ «Ve have this house ?” 

“ * Yes, says I, ‘and a winny bit of garden likewise.’ 

“ ¢ Anything else, Misther Brady? says he. 

“ «Faix, the d—l a thing,’ says I, ‘only the owld sow.’ 

“<T don’t mane that, says he. ‘This pig is your own pro- 

rty.’ 
rr é* And do you mane to till me that the cabin and little bit of 
garden ain’t mine, day ye? An’ I here nine-and-twenty years 
last Martinmas 
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a it, gage Brady, I won't be after arguing the pint with 
you,’ says 

“Faith, says I, ‘ ye had better not, or by the piper tha’ played 
afore Morses I lay the sine of my ’ands on ye.’ 

“With this, yer honor, he pulled out a bit of writing, saying 
something about a notice, when Biddy, yer honor—look at her 
now, as innocent as if buther would not melt in her mouth—ran 
at him, and after giving it to him, as she called it, shut the door 
in his face, calling him a pale, sallow-looking murtherer.” 

“Well, Brady,” said Arthur, “ you were served with the notice, 
on Why, h h l h l d 

» yes, yer honor; that spalpeen went to the ers, an 
the a fone Father Moulon ra advise me. F sith, per honor, 
if it war not for his raverance, I’d make it a sore business to the 
skamers.” 

“ Well, what shall you do now, Brady, as you have received 
the notice? You will be obliged to leave,” said Arthur, “and 
you had much better leave quietly.” 

“Yer honor, that same is the hardest of all. I would leave the 
best dinner of bacon and cabbage I ever sat down to to get a fair 
howld of him, I should go to Americka, but her ladyship from 
the great house and the young miss came over and towld me that 
when I left I could get a house from them and a bit of garden. 
Yarra, Masther Arthur, it did me heart good to see them quality 
come and sit in our bit of a cabin, an’ make as free with us as if 
we were quality like themselves. Faith, there is nobody like the 
owld stock, when all is said and done.” 

“ Well, Brady,” said Arthur, “ I am very glad you are about to 
get a house and garden from Mr. Phillips.” 

“Thank yer ne, But her ladyship says to me, ‘ Now, 
Brady, you -nust leave quietly ;’ and i thinks to myself, ‘ Well, 
one round with the blackgard won’t make a difference ;’ but when 
her young ladyship wus a going, she says, says she, ‘ Now, Brady, 
mamma will take yer word that you will leave in pace.’ ‘Ah, 
bedad, says I to myself, ‘it isall upnow. I must lave the scoudler 
to do as ~ likes.’ ” 

“Yarra! Darby, acoushla. Can’t ye rise a hand to him at all 
at all?” said Biddy Brady, who was all this time listening most 
attentively to her lord's narrative. 

“Faith, the d—l a hand agrah, machree. I would not offend 
her ladyship for the world.” 

Fe ah ye, Mrs. Brady,” said Arthur, reaching his hand to 
iddy. 

“Don't go yet, yer honor,” said Darby. “ There is a little 


spirits in the bottle here, We must drink yer health, and long 
life to ye.” 
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Mrs. Brady produced the bottle, which was handed to Arthur, 

“ Now, yer honor, ye must have a little to make ye stout for 
the road,” said Darby, who ae himself to some in an egg-shell, 
which on all occasions answered the purpose of a wine-glass. He 
held the shell before him, and, bowing to Arthur, said, “ Here is 
Fosbery above burd, and the burd above it, and that you may 
never die or lave this world until ye come into yer property» 
Masther Arthur. Now, Biddy, in throath, ye must have a little 
drop to wish the young masther godspeed.” 

iddy shook her head. 

“Now, Darby, don’t ax me; ye knows well enough I never 
takes it, avic.” 

“Just a toothful, alannah,” said Darby, coming up to her in a 
very coaxing manner. 

“ Well, I will on account of the masther,” said Biddy. “ Then 
here is long life to yer honor, and a good wife to ye, i wherever 
she comes from, may. she be worthy of the owld stock.” 

Arthur thanked them for their very kind wishes, and walked in 
the direction of Carra. 

From a point of equity and justice there may be something 
more than a sentimental grievance in Darby Brady’s case. As he 
stated he lived in the cabin and bit of garden for twenty-nine 

ears on the “ Conacre” principle; he was also allowed a portion of 
o~- partly under water, the rendezvous of snipe and wild-duck, 
and before his late landlord’s death, Darby proudly pointed out to 
him that he could now drive his carriage-and-four through it. He 
was as proud of this piece of land in his way as an architect of his 
building, a patentee of his invention. He laid out on it the only 
capital he had—his labour; his thoughts were as keen as a house- 
holder, who might build a cottage and pay ground-rent, on being 
told to leave the piece of ground on which his house was built, or 
an inventor who found his handicraft copied by others. 

Darby was a tall, muscular man, he could handle the spade with 
dexterity, but the shillelah was his coat of arms in his younger 
days. Darby Brady, or “Darby Bawn,” was at one time the 
great leader of the “Two year olds ;” he received the nickname of 
“ Bawn”’ from the manner in which he could handle his kippeene 
of a stick; the said kippeene, being still preserved in the family, 
lies neglected on the hob, having flourished in as many bloody 
tournaments as the lance of Ivanhoe, and would, in all probability, 
be called into requisition again if it were not for the timely inter- 
vention of Mrs. Phillips. It is now many years since Darby Bawn 
created a sensation at afair; those purely Hibernian faction fights 
are getting every day less frequent, and have been carried on without 
his co-operation for years. He was now known as the most peaceful 
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in the parish; it was only when he went to those fairs that his 
pugnacious qualities came to the surface under the influence of a 
strong supply of whisky. The more esac. Tp of the “Two 
year sae were well aware that Darby would not fight unless 
tipsy, and were sure to meet him, as he entered the fair-green 
to enter a tent, to spend a half-crown, to meet with 


_A friend, and for love knock him down. 


Peter Johnson, who is well known at every fair as the “ all- 
sort” man, or the “ sugar-stick” man, as he calls out his pepper- 
mint and pimento drops, good for cough, or cold, or pain in the 
stomach, greets Darby as he passes: 

“ Success to you, Darby, avic, and that ye may win the day !” 

Nancy Carey, another regular attendant at pat | fair, calls: 

“ Glory to Brady and the ‘Two year owlds,’”” while with the same 
shrill voice you hear her ask all passers by “to come over here, 
and buy a pair of suspenders, a rack, or a comb, or a prayer-book; 
two pipes and a cover for a halfpenny; come over here, boys, and 
let me sell you something, my harties. Now, then, what can I be 
after getting ye?’ This was addressed to a son of the soil, who 
took a longing look at the various and sundry articles on Nancy’s 
table. “ Will e buy a prayer-book?” She always tried to fill 
up the spiritual wants of her customers before venturing further. 

hen that failed, she would try, particularly with the colleens, a 
looking-glass. Now Nancy well say, “See your purty face, 
the duckins a purtier ever looked in glass afore. Not a word of 
a lie in it; faith, it is yourself, my darlint, that looks as like the 
strawberry smothered in crame.” 


After this the bargain was generally closed, Nancy placing a 
little on for her own ability as a vendor. 


“T want to buy those pair of gallows,” said the party, who 
looked all over the stand. 

“ Now, then, do you want to buy them? I let you have them 
at ninepence-halfpenny, and duckins a farding less. See ye 
here,” said Nancy, holding up the suspenders, “they cost myself 
the very money, but as it 1s yourself as is there, why, let us have 
your handsil in the name of the Lord !” 

This announcement was received with no little astonishment by 
the rustic, who was about to pass on, but Nancy had served too 
long an apprenticeship to her Sasisan, or, as she said, was too long 


“out in the cowld” to allow an offer to pass her, if possible. 
“What are they worth ye, now then? Can’t ye make an 
offer?” ° 
“Why, I thought myself as how you were going to sell them, 
like all the rest, for a ha’ penny.” 
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The pleasant aspect of Nancy’s countenance was now changed, 
as she looked with supreme scorn on the young man before her. 

“ Yarra, go along out of that, ye raging Roosshin; ye should 
stay at home with your mother and milk the ducks. The gallas 
ye want ain’t spun yet. It is a timber Gallas that would suit your 
complaint, you common varmint.” And again her shrill voice is 
heard, “ Come over here, my harties, and buy a pair of suspenders, 
4 rack, or a comb, or a prayer-book ; two pipes and a cover for a 

Darby Brady was known to all the frequenters of the fair; old 
Tom, who was called “Tom Moore,” being the great vendor of 
Moore’s Almanacks—the said almanacks were the only correct 
ones, having a correct likeness of the venerable Moore on the 
cover of each—was as familiar with Darby Bawn’s countenance 
as he was with the correct likeness of his venerable patron. 

“Ye'll give it um to-day; faith, an’ sure you will now, Darby,” 
said old Tom. “I see by the look on ye ye'll clare the fair, or 
I am a Dutchman.” 

Such were the adulations Darby received as he entered the fair; 
the “ Two year old boys” were on the look-out for their champion ; 
and we might say that on those occasions the combined influence 
of blarney and whisky exercised such power over him and many 
other kind husbands, tender fathers, and quiet inoffensive men, as 
to make one doubt the existence of anything save cruelty, brutality, 
and vice. 

It has been the happy privilege of one great and good man to 
remove the cause which, like a corroding ulcer, was fast sapping 
the mental and physical constitution of his countrymen, and, like 
the upas tree, scattering desolation and poverty all round it. He 
was the man to convert despair to hope, and waft that hope to 
heaven. Darby Brady, with many others, received the “ pledge,” 
and became an associate, with some of his four year old enemies, 
in the band of temperance. He seldom, if ever, was seen at the 
fairs now-a-days. Old Tom Moore forgot the tall, powerful man, 
and Nancy Carey, who heard Darby was dead, prayed for some 
rest for his soul in the next world as it had not much in this, 

‘In throath, he was the darlint, with his shillelah in the middle 
of a fair-green; it did me heart good to see how they would run 
from him like rabbits into a burrow.” * 

Many years after Darby was thrown into a state of excitement 
in consequence of a letter which he received from his brother in 
America, enclosing him ten pounds, and offering to pay his pas- 
sage out. Ten pounds was a large sum for Darby, and after two 
or three days’ consultation it was decided that he should go to the 
fair and buy some pigs, but the excitement was too much. He 
came home to his wife according to the Donnybrook fashion’ 
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i evening as homeward he 

et sae whisky, his head soft with’ blows. 
Next morning he was obliged to appear before the stipendiary 
magistrate. The Rev. Mr. Langden, the Protestant clergyman, and 
the Rev. Mr, Maloney, the Catholic clergyman, gave Darby a 
very good character; and after a very severe reprimand he was 
allowed to depart. ‘This reprimand made an indelible impression 
on Darby Brady. He will tell you to this day that he was never 
in court but one time; and as long as he lives he will never forget 
all he did that one blessed night, for the peeler who took him 
towld the magistrate that he charged him with— 

“Bait, battering, and abusing, kicking, knocking down, and 
otherwise ill using, contrary to Queen Victoria and the statute.” 

Such is Darby Brady, whom we now see working so hard to 
supply his little cabin with turf for the winter, He is very wroth 
with those who are about to deprive him of what he calls his 
“little spot of land” after his long possession. As Mrs. Phillips 
has come to the rescue, we shall es an opportunity of seeing 
Darby now and then turn up in this narrative. 

Arthur Fosbery left Carra for Dublin the following morning, 
and wending his way along the Northwall, arrived at the Holy- 
head packet station, where he booked for London. Arthur was 
still ill at ease before the vessel left the quay. He paced up and 
down trying to collect his thoughts; his parting with Katty was 
now foremost in his thoughts; he was leaving his native country, 
perhaps for the last time, and leaving one still dearer to him than 
everything else. It was not the first time that Arthur crossed the 
Channel, but how different was this to his former journeys! Pre- 
viously, he left as the cheerful youth going back to his companions, 
full of strange exploits, and ready to tell them to his more imme- 
diate school friends without a care for the future. But since that 
short time, what an age for him! Though but a boy, he has 
been driven by force into man’s estate; his father’s death poured 
a heap of troubles on every side of him, which compelled bien to 
look the world in the face. He was no longer Arthur Fosbery of 
Boydsville, heir to his father’s property ; the vicissitudes of fortune 
came with quick succession, bet he was not found wanting. 

All etreccees —_ now a aside; Arthur had but one 
a ing thought, the young lady who ran from him so abruptly. 
He asked himself over ddl sear eanie, had he said saadiline $0 
account for her annoyance? Why should she run away in such a 
manner? But, after all, perhaps it is for the better. Had she 
remained I might have said something to her. Would that be 
honourable, he asked himself, he that was treated as a kind friend 
at Fairy Lawn, in whom they placed the most implicit confidence? 
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Was he, a pauper in every sense of the word, to gain the affec- 
tions.of one so young, so artless, and so trusting, and with such 
brilliant p before her? ; 

“No; the world may tell me I am poor, but no man shall tell 
me I am not a gentleman.” 

He spoke out the last sentence in such an audible manner, that 
several of his fellow-passengers stared at him as non compos. 

Arthur being now aware that he was creating a little scene for 
the cabin-passengers, went on deck. The aspect of affairs on the 
deck of a Northwall steamer is not very cheering. On one side 
the poor frightened cattle, moaning with every surge of the 
rocking sea, 1s presented to your view; while on the other the 
Irish labourers with their wives and childreh, with no other 
covering save the broad canopy of heaven, are huddled together 
to protect one another from the cold midnight breeze which sweeps 
along the deck. Arthur now mingled with those poor people. 
He heard one little girl ask her mother for a drink. 

“Do, mammy, I am so hungry and thirsty.” 

“Let her have a drop of this spirits here,” said a labourer, 
handing the child a small bottle; “it is it that will warm her little 
stumac.” 

“No, thank you,” said the mother, taking the bottle from the 
child and handing it to the owner. “ We shall be very soon at 
Holyhead.” 

“ Begar, then, you won’t be in Holyhead these two hours; and, 
thunder andj turf, I knows it ain’t fit for the like of that colleen, 
but when all fruit fails, 1 says welcome haws. I knows the same 
spirits is the downright runation to myself—faith, it’s my greatest 
innimy, but I'll tell ye what it is now, misthress, as far as loving 
my innimies, I ain’t at all amiss with a drop of whisky.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said the woman; “ but when the 
stewardess comes on deck I shall ask her for a little water for my 
little girl.” 

“ Bedad,” said the labourer, “ I have only a half-crown, and as 
far as it goes she is welcome to the best in the house.” 

“You are very kind,” said the woman; “but I think my child 
will wait.” 

“Oh no, mammy, we had no tea or dinner, and you said as how 
we would git it in the ship.” oy 

“Faith,” said the man, “ you must have your ta, or there ain’t 
a Corker in Cork,” as he stood up to see about it. 

Arthur heard the conversation, and as the man was about to 
depart tapped him on the shoulder, saying, 

“T beg your pardon, but if you wou d allow me to see the 
stewardess should feel obliged. 
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The man stood for an instant and looked at Arthur, resagniding 
him, with the quick perception of his race, when they meet wit 
what they call a “real gentleman.” 

“Faith, sur, it is not the likes of me that will stop your 
goodness.” 

“Well, my good man,” said Arthur, “ you will want the little 
money you have, and allow me to arrange with the stewardess.” 

+ it is,’ said he, tossing up the said half-crown in the 
air; “be all the goats in Kerry, I could not show another one if 
it war to make a lord on me this blessed and holy night.” 

Arthur a little time before was deploring his poverty, not that 
he feared making his way in the world, nor had a dread of 
entering it with only a few pounds in his pocket, but it was, as 
he was sometimes inclined to think, the one and only thing to 
stand between him and the dearest object of his heart. If Katty 
Phillips was by his side, what a blank would be filled up! How 
cheerfully he would go forth and surmount all difficulties, making 
an imaginary throne for this idol of his heart, on whose altar all 
his trials and troubles would be offered up as sweet incense, and 
, Though to such motives folly you may call, 

The folly’s greater to have none at all. 

When Arthur returned again from the steward’s room, where 
he left the child and mother doing justice to the meal before them, 
he found his generous friend dancing within a space of a foot and 
a half, as he whistled the air of the “ Rakes of Mallow.” 

“Task your pardon, sur, but faith it is so cowld, a body must 
try something to keep it out.” 

he appearance of the labourer before him had a very salutary 
effect. Here was a man as happy as a prince, with a very light 
purse and a still lighter heart, “and here am I,” said Arthur, 
“with a dozen ways of earning a living to his one, tired of life, 
and selfish enough to wish that my rough lot would be shared by 
one so tender as Katty Phillips, reared in affluence, with every- 
thing to her hand that money can procure.” | 

“ You have been over to Holyhead before, my man?” said 
Arthur. 

“Yes, sur, this is my third turn.” 

“You get better wages, I suppose?” 

“ Well, we do and we don’t. Faith, that’s the only way 1 can 
put itto you. But Pll tell you what it is, sur, the money we 
earns goes badly.” 

“Perhaps you spend your earnings foolishly.” 

, . Well, sur, | won't be after telling you a lie, but it is us that 
does. 

“You do the same at home.” 

“ Lord bless your heart and soul, no, sir; a crown-piece would 
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y for all the drink I have from year’s end to year’s end, but if we 
comes into this country as good as gowld, it’s the one name we all 
gets— Paddies.’ d, he is a foolish dog that, when he gets a 
bad name, does not keep up his character. When I went to schoul, 
sur, the masther, when he went out for a bit, always bate the 
scholars, thinking they would dasarve it afore he came back again; 
and bedad, sur, they just did, and small blame to them, the 
creeturs, for there ain’t no use in bein’ bate for nothing.” 

Arthur parted from his generous fellow-traveller at Holyhead, 
having given him at the refreshment-room another opportunity of 
taking his “great inimy” to his bosom, and a a at Euston- 
square station late in the evening, where he was met by his college 
friend George Cantell. After the first greeting was over between 
the two friends, George gave his father’s message: 

“The oees desires me to tell you that he would be glad if 
you would take up your residence with us in Twickenham while 
you are in town.” 

Arthur smiled at the idea of going to Twickenham. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said his friend, “we will try and 
make it as pleasant as we can for you.” 

“T have no doubt you would,” said Arthur, laughing. 

“What is the matter, Fosbery? That laugh of yours seems 
rather forced.” 

. saree I was only laughing at an idea.” 

“Indeed!” said his friend. “I thought from your last letter 
you gave up the ideal world altogether.” 

: So I have; but as to the first step in the real I am as yot un- 
decided.” 

“ Well, old man,” said George Cantell, “sink that for the pre- 
sent. We shall have plenty of time to talk about those matters. 
Tell us something of Dunhurst. How is old Sheepshanks ?” 

Arthur took no heed of his friend’s question, but, calling a cab, 
told the driver to set them down at the Strand, near the corner of 
Cato-street. 

. “sey you are not going to come with me to Twickenham ?” 

“ 0.” 

“Why ?” 

“For the very réason I mentioned to you, that I had given up 
the ideal world.” ; 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” said Cantel, who seemed to be 
quite at sea as far as Arthur’s motives were concerned. “ You are, 
as usual, a kind of incomprehensible mystery.” 

“Tis a fact, I assure you,” said Arthur, who thought that he 
‘was not over and above polite to his friend. 

N2 
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“ Well, the fact is, Fosbery, the governor will be greatly dis- 
appointed, and tell me that I put my foot in it.” 

“No, he will not. Just tell him I am very much obliged for 
his kind invitation, but I can’t accept it.” | 

“ Perhaps there are some friends in town?” 

“No, George; I have no friend in London but you. I have 
come for a certain purpose, and, by accepting your offer, should 
commenrice at the wrong end.” 

“ What are you going to do?” said George Cantell, evidently 
annoyed that his friend should be so perverse.” 

«Well, my dear fellow, that is the very identical question I 
have been asking myself for the last fortnight. If you would only 
solve it for me, you would be conferring a great benefit on the 
only living representative of the Fosberys. I have turned my at- 
tention to America, Canada, New Zealand, and a variety of other 
places, too numerous to mention.” 

“Then you don’t intend remaining in England ?” 

“No; that is out of the question.” 

The two gentlemen now arrived at a very humble house in a 
very quiet street in the Strand, where Arthur told Ins friend 
“he would be very happy to see him, whenever he would do him 
the honour of having a ah at the lion in his den.” 

It was decided next morning that Mr. Cantell should call on 
Arthur, and try to induce him to come out to dinner, and, as 
Arthur was turning over the Times, he was introduced, with his 
son, into the dingy parlour. 

“ Now, Mr. Fosbery,” said that gentleman, “ we have come to 
see the lion in his den, and to take him by storm.” 

“You have certainly taken him by storm, sir,” said Arthur. 
“T did not expect the pleasure of so early a visit, but I am not 
the less pleased to see my visitors.” 

After some persuasion, Arthur was induced to go to Twicken- 
ham, and the two Cantells were to put their heads together to see 
and get rid of him out of the country as quick as possible. George 
Cantell talked over old times with his friend, made inquiries about 
their mutual friend Regan, and other college companions. In the 
evening there was sure to be a discussion on some subject; George 
Cantell, going to the English bar, was always in his element when 
people differed from him. He told Arthur that for their debating 
society he was about to get up an Irish grievance. “ By the way, 
old fellow, you could give me a wrinkle.” 

“There is no necessity of getting it up. You people at this 
side of the Channel know all those grievances by instinct. I 
should get up something out of the common,” said Arthur. “ For 
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instance, the best means of civilising the South-Sea Islanders, or 
converting the Mormons.” 

“ Well,” said his friend, “that may do very well, but you see it 
would give rise to no discussion; but in the case of an Irish 

jevance, every man in the room has his own method cut and 
io and ready for use. We should lose that display in the House 
of Commons, if Providence did not send something of the kind 
now and then. You see Othello’s occupation would vanish.” 

Arthur Fosbery had no wish to enter into an argument with his 
friend; but George Cantell knew if there was anything likely to 
bring Arthur out of his shell it was a thing of this kind, when he 
could give a Roland for an Oliver. 

“Tf those Irish grievances do no other good,” said Arthur, 
“they keep up the temperature of the House of Commons, so as 
to prevent some of the old fellows from hibernating. They also 
act as a safety-valve for the eloquence of your society, as you say 
every man has a cut-and-dry plan ready to make Ireland prosperous. 
It is a kind of political Aunt Sally. No matter how wide of the 
mark one may aim, he is sure to be surpassed by some one else. 
. You may be induced to consider them providential, but I question 
whether some of our statesmen of the present day look upon them 
as such, considering, when they point out to other powers the 
secrét rights and privileges of nationalities, they are sage told 
to look to their own never-ending Irish grievances. But, strange 
to say, they don’t seem to see them. It reminds one of a Scotch- 
man’s definition of metaphysics—a man, not understanding him- 
self, writing to another man who does not understand him.’ 

George Cantell remembered his friend’s happy knack of turning 
things into ridicule, if he could not meet them by facts or argu- 
ment. 

“You don’t seem to have set aside that masked battery of 
ridicule yet, Arthur,” said his friend. “I thought perhaps you 
might leave it as a legacy to old Sheepshanks.” 

Arthur laughed. 

“T ought to, no doubt, considering that he was the first to call 
it into requisition.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Cantell, “that George should keep his 
long-winded arguments for the walls of their meeting-room. This 
debating society may be very well in its wa¥, but I confess I can’t 
see why the members should give their fathers and mothers a 
benefit so often. I should feel much obliged to the conscript 
fathers who regulate it, if they would confine their more ambitious 


members to a certain limit.” ae 
George Cantell said “that a number of the more ambitious 
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members, like himself, looked upon the woolsack as only matter 
of time. I shall buy an estate in ard by that time, throw 
law to the d and live as long as old Parr, and become as 
popular as his pills.” 

is announcement was only one of the oe he would 
do when he arrived at that much-coveted woolsack. His father 
was now so accustomed to hear his lively son come out in the 
original, that he took very little notice of his remarks. It was 
decided that Arthur should make the first step in the morning. 
He was to go to the firm of Raikes and Co., and see if they would 
accept him as a clerk for Barbadoes. Arthur was very glad to 
make a start; he would go to Barbadoes, or, as he told Mr. 
Cantell, anywhere else; it made no difference to him. 








-PASSING TO PARADISE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


The sun was slowly descending, 
Like a wearied pilgrim, to rest; 
Amber clouds, while a glory lending, 
Rich curtains dropped over the west. 


The birds low vespers were singing, 

Hushed Nature seemed kneeling in prayer; 
And soft distant bells were ringing, 

Like angel-sighs on the air. 


They opened the casement, sweet whiteness 
Half burying it—jasmine and rose; 

She would view the sun in its brightness, 
Ere her eyes for ever should close. 


They lifted her up on her pillow, 

The young girl languid and weak; 
Life ebbed and flowed like a billow, 
But sickness wrote death on her cheek. 











Passing to Paradise." 


The once lovely girl merry-hearted, 
Laughing lips, and long, glossy hair— 

Oh, all her rich bloom had departed, 
For sunshine a shadow lay there. 


She gazed on her garden’s sweet flowers, 
And drank for the last time their breath ; 
She thought of the happy gone hours, 
Yet feared not the angel of death. 


She looked on the fields hedged with thorn, 
There never to ramble again, 

And she heard the bee wind his horn, 
And the chirp of the blithe busy wren. 


From these would her spirit be parted; 
Dear Nature might gladden no more, 
Yet was she not sorrowful-hearted, 


Brighter scenes lay in glory before. 


She clasped her fair hands in devotion, 
Thinking now of the angels on high ; 

Joy spake in her bosom’s soft motion, 
Hope flashed in her soul-beaming eye. 


And she gazed on the sun in warm splendour, 
Just sinking behind the flushed hill, 
And his beams, all trembling and tender, 

Lit her features so lovely and still. 


Her arms to that glory extending, 
Her spirit to rapture seemed given; 
In those clouds all colours were blending, 


Till they looked gleaming door-ways to heaven. 


And thus breathing prayers, faintly smiling, 
Like the sunset whose hues faded fast, 
Blessing mourners, their sorrows beguiling, 
That sweet one to paradise passed. 












WHAT ONE CAN HIT UPON. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DanisH BY Mrs. BusHBY. 


THERE was a young man who was studying to be a poet; he 
wished to be one b r, to marry, and to live by his poetry, 
and he thought he had hit on a good thing, but he had not hit on 
a good thing. He was born too late, everything had been taken 
up before he came into the world, every subject had been 
written on. 

“How fortunate the men were who were born a thousand 
years ago!” he exclaimed; “ their verses were sure to become 
immortal! How fortunate were even they who were born only 
one hundred years ago, there was then something to write poetry 
about; now poetry 18 exhausted in this world, on what subject 
can I write ? 

He reflected upon this until he became quite ill, poor wretched 
man; no doctor could do anything for him, but perhaps the wise 
woman might. She lived in a small house near the gate of the 
field; she looked her door against those who drove or rode by; 
she locked up more perhaps than the door, for she was wiser than 
the doctor, who drove in his own carriage, and paid the tax levied 
on people of good rank. 

“T must go to her,” said the young man. 

The house in which she lived was very small yet neat, but it 
was dreary to look at; there was not a single tree nor flower to be 
seen; a beehive stood before the door, very useful; there was a 
little plot of ground with potatoes, also very useful, and a ditch 
where was a blackthorn-bush, which had blossomed and borne 
berries ; they were astringent if tasted before the frost set in. 

“What I see here represents, as it were, our non-poetic times,” 
thought the young man; and that was, at any rate, an idea—a 
grain of gold he had found at the wise old woman’s door. 

“Write it down,” she said, “crumbs are also bread. I know 
what has brought you here ; you can’t hit upon anything to write, 
and yet you wish to be a poet.” 

“Everything is written about,” he replied; “our time is not 
like the olden time.” 

“No, that it is not,” said the old crone. “In the old times, 
witches, as they called wise women, were burned, and poets went 
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about with empty stomachs and out at elbows. The times are 
very good—much better than they used to be. But you do not 
perceive it; you are not sharp enough in your hearing, and 
scarcely ever read your prayers at night. There are plenty of 
subjects still for poetry and romances, if one can write them. You 
can cull them from the fruits and the vegetables of the earth, you 
can also draw them from murmuring streams or still waters, but 
you must understand how to do it, and you must know how to 
seize a sunbeam. ‘Try now my spectacles, put my ear-trumpet in 
your ear, then pray to our Lord, and leave off thinking of 
yourself.” 

The last injunction was very difficult for him to obey, much 
more so than the old woman could have imagined. 

He put on the spectacles and arranged the ear-trumpet, and 
then stood quite still in the midst of the potato-ground. She put 
into his hand a large potato; a sound came from in, it was a song, 
the words of which gave the history of the potato, ae interesting 
—an every-day story, not in ten volumes, but in ten lines. 

And what did the potato sing? 

It sang of itself and its family of the arrival of its family in 
Europe; of all the mistakes and’annoyances they had to ra fom 
before they were, as now, considered a greater blessing than a 
lump of gold. 

“ By orders from the king, some of us were sent to the autho- 
rities of every town with intimation of our remarkable usefulness, 
but nobody believed it, for they did not know then how to plant 
us. One dug a hole and cast about half a bushel of potatoes in it ; 
another stuck a potato here and there in the ground, and expected 
that it would grow up like a tree, from which they could gather 

tatoes. There came up some ger things with flowers, and a 

ind of watery fruit, but they all withered. No one thought of 
what was below in the ground—the fertile potato! Yes, we have 
been much tried, and suffered a great deal—that is to say, our 
forefathers, but it is all one now!” 

“Yes,” said the old woman, “and -now look at the black- 
thorn.” 

“We also,” said the blackthorn, “have near kindred in the 
potato’s original country, but further to thg north than where they 

w. There came Norwegians from Norway, they steered west- 
ward through fog and through storm to an unknown land, where, 
behind the ice and snow, they found herbs and vegetables, and 
bushes with dark blue berries like the fruit of vines; their berries 
became like ripe grapes, and so do ours; and the country was 
named Viinland, Groénland, or Slaaenland.” 

“That is quite a romantic story,” said the young man. 
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“ Yes, but come with me,” said the wise woman. 
And she took him to the beehive. He looked into it. What 
life and bustle were there! Bees were standing in all directions 
agitating their wings to create a current of air throughout the 
whole large fabric; that was their duty. Then came bees from 
without, who were born with baskets on their legs; they brought 
the pollen, the flower-dust, which was shaken out and sifted, and 
e into honey and wax. They flew in and out; the queen-bee 
wished also to fly out, but then they must all have gone with her, 
and the time had not yet come for that; however, she insisted 
upon flying, so they bit her majesty’s wings, and she was obliged 
to remain in the hive. 

“(Come up here now,” said the old crone, “and look at the 
highway, where folks can be seen.” 

™ What a swarming multitude was yonder!” exclaimed the 
young man, “What a humming and buzzing! Stories upon 
stories might be found there? I shall return to it.” 

“No, go forward,” said the old woman; “go into a crowd of 
human beings, have eyes for them, ears for them, and a heart to 
feel for them, Then you will soon find subjects; but before you 
go give me back my spectacles and my ear-trumpet.” 

nd she took them both from him. 

“ Now I see nothing,” exclaimed the young man, “ now I hear 
nothing more !” 

“Well, you won’t become a poet by Easter,” said the wise 
woman, 

“ But when shall I, then?” he asked. 

“ Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide, You are not fit for 
one.” 

“ What shall I do, then, to make my living by poetry?” 

“You can manage that by Shrovetide. Out up poets; to cut 
up their writings 1s to cut up themselves. Stick at nothing ; 
criticise, condemn, and you will make enough to maintain yourself 
and a wife.” 

“ What one can hit upon!’ exclaimed the young man. 

And he ~ to cutting up every other poet, as he could not be a 
Powe heard the story from the wise old woman herself. 








VALE AND CITY. 
XXVIII. 


The Vala 


I sHALL begin with that by which your letter ends: How is 
la belle France to get rid of “the old man of the sea” who has 
settled himself on her shoulders? A question that I cannot 
answer, I leave its solution to Time, “the whirligig that always 
brings in its revenges,” as we know from good authority. Let us 
rest in the hope that the declaration gives us, and, after I have 
said a few wide more in reference to this part of your letter, we 
will dismiss the subject, leaving it to the solver, just named, of all 
the hard problems in the progress of civilisation. 

What you say of the elder Bonaparte strikes me as just. Now 
that we can look back on his whole career, and can see also a 
further development of his course by his nephew, we have a 
means of judging denied to those of his own days, who were 
dazzled by his great deeds and softened by the satu justice 
of his fall. We are neither dazzled nor softened, and some of us 
could look eyen with indignation on his calm, impassive face. 
You say well, that that face, so full of intellect, is almost wanting 
in what is human—for intellect itself he did not use humanly, 
“ As steel sharpeneth steel,” such is the intercourse of mind with 
mind, and men are happy in it. But he wished only to be the 
hammer on the anvil, giving to the iron the form he wanted for 
his own purposes. ‘All very well in a rude age, when the true 
Thor wields the hammer! ‘But what if a false Thor got hold of 
it, in no rude age, and after he has duly assured himself that no 
firm metal will be offered to his stroke but only what is softly 
malleable? As false to his own power of mind I look on him, 
whenever he left his true realm, the field of battle. He could not 
leave any legacy of that power; but he has left a fatal legacy of 
the falseness that was in him, and to one more astute than him- 
self, if less audacious in falsehood. - 

Your observation on the calm face of the elder Bonaparte re- 
called to my mind something that occurred to me at an impres- 
sionable moment, so that I could not forget it. I occupied a 
room in which hung « half-length, life-size engraving of him, It 
was over a door, exactly opposite a window, closely shaded by the 
hanging branches of a tree nailed to the wall of the house, and at 
a little distance ran a thick, high hedge of evergreens—all these 
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things external caused at times a certain degree of gloom in my 
chamber, which was far from disagreeable to me. Going into it 
one evening, my step was arrested at the door by the sight of a 
phantom that might have made a bolder heart than mine feel 
awe-struck. It looked at me from the window, whether within 
or without, I could not tell. The lower part of the form was lost 
in the flickering shadows of the bushes above, which appeared 
something white, like the foldings of a shroud over the breast, 
and above them was the face, pale, solemn, unearthly, with steady 
eyes fixed on me. It was surrounded by a misty light within an 
arching frame of branches. If I were awe-struck on finding this 
phantom in my room in the dusk of twilight, I was not horror- 
struck. Did I then see the thing in which I did not believe, and 

et which I acknowledged might be, although I believed it not? 
Did I see a ghost? I advanced a step—the phantom receded ; 
another step—it was gone. 

I turned, and instantly discovered what had brought it there. 
By some peculiar effect of the lights outside and inside the apart- 
ment, Napoleon’s portrait had been reflected in that ghost-like 
way in the window. The cunning of nature performed this freak 
to try my nerves. I never could reproduce the phantom by any 
arrangement of lights and shadows. What appeared to me the 
nee portion of a shroud; was the white facing of his artillery 
officer’s coat. Why did the phantom not strike me with horror? 
I think it was from that want in the expression of the face to 
which you allude—the want of the emotional, the impassioned, 
the humane, or human. This was no dead friend of mine to 
move me with the sad longing of the past—no dead enemy of 
mine to stir in me a dread horror—horror being the strongest 
feeling of human sympathy and antipathy combined. So that 

ou see, even a ghost, to make a due impression on us, must be 
uman too. 

But you may ask, How was it that I did not feel my flesh to 
creep, as Job felt his, when a spirit passed before him? Because, 
after the first moment of sie © saw there only that which repre- 
sented to me the stony silence of a great intelligence, eatonched 
by mortal, as by immortal life. 

Yet, withal, when you spoke of him as wanting in what was 
human, you forgot how full of human meannesses he was. His 
fears of a woman’s pen and of a woman’s tongue—of Madame 
de Staél and Madame Récamier—of a poor German student’s 
writings. His contempt for all patriotic feeling in handing over 
Venice to Austria, and leaving Poland worse than he found her. 
His paltry love of show—not of the show in “the big wars that 
make ambition virtue,” but of the tedious formality, the tawdry 
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itter of court ceremonial, of which those born in the soon 
me weary. He caused a Bourbon to be shot, and all of that 
race might have met the same fate had they crossed the path of 
his ambition, yet had he the petty vanity to talk of cousinship with 
it through his second wife. And his crowning meanness was his 
fraternising with those whom he himself declared to be effete 
sovereigns, stupid emperors and kings—giving them that hand of 
his whose strength and power came solely from the valour and 
faith of republican soldiers. What! after all our speculations on 
him, have we brought him down to the level of vulgar tyrants? 
I fear so. Another question: Did France attain to her highest 
point in civilisation under Louis XIV.—is she now to re-enact 
the empire of Constantine—and is Paris to be the Byzantium of 
these days, falling a prey successively to a foreign military leader, 
or to a domestic intriguer? In the game of cross-purposes that 
we are looking on ~ taking part in, we find ourselves always 
stopped short by a question to which we can give no answer; or, 
if you found an answer to this last question of mine, and found 
it in the affirmative, then I should make another: What had 
become of your belief in Mirabeau’s prophecy that the Revolution 
of 89 was destined to become an Enropean revolution? But if bi | 
ou reply in the negative, and you do not think that France is iW | 
ginning the downward course of the lower Greek Empire, then 
I shall think you are hopeful, in spite of the present lowering 
clouds that hang over her. Should this latter supposition be the 
true one, I ask, then, what gives the silver lining to these clouds? 
Whence come the rays of hope you catch between them? You ] 
will have left Paris before you can reply to this question, or to 
any questions of mine, and when next you take up your pen in 
my service, they will be forgotten in the “ fresh fields and pastures 
new” of the morrow. Well, I shall forgive you if you do forget 
the old field of Paris, over which we have both wandered, if you 
let me hear soon of a new one. I do not yet know whither you 
are going in search of summer and fair weather, but good luck 
attend you ! 











XXIX. 
The City, Dresden. 


Nor to fresh fields and pastures new have I yet come, my dear 
friend, so can you be contented with a little of a twice-told tale? 
But I am scarcely disposed to say that I am looking on a twice- 
beheld scene since I came here, all is so changed from the winter 


garb in which I saw it to the bloom and greenery of approaching 
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summer. If this town cannot boast of much that is grand in archi- 
tecture—nothing that interests deeply from its antiquity—it has 
at least nothing of meanness, nothing of the decrepitude of a {fail- 
ing civilisation in its aspect. Except in very exceptionally bad 
weather, it always looks cheerful at this season, and the slopes of 
its gardens are as enticing as their ponds are in the skating time of 
winter. Healthy young people have, indeed, much to induce them 
to like Dresden. Wh do I say healthy? Because for the 
delicate the heat of summer and the cold of winter would be too 
trying here. There are also such excellent aids to education 
in schools with first-rate professors. In what I have just said, I 
have had in view the strangers who bring their famulies to this 
place—Russians, English, Americans—to many of whom it offers 
an agreeable and a not expensive place of residence. 

Visitors of the three wandering nations are beginning to return 
hither, after having been frightened away by the disturbances in 
Germany which followed the French Revolution of 48. Things 
seem settling down into their former state—only, perhaps, for the 

reat fatherland, what Goethe called its “ police providence,” will 
Ges a more watchful eye over it than formerly, if that be pos- 
sible. Coming from England to a foreign country, one naturally 
turns to the public prints, the journals, to have some idea of the 
condition of mind, the state of feeling, of the people among whom 
we are. I gave you a notion of the miserable stuff put before us 
in Paris. I shall not attempt to do so with regard to the miserable 
stuff in Dresden papers; it is too dull. Literary rubbish in France 
is turned out in such a light, off-hand way, that you feel as if its 
writer were laughing at his attempt to cajole you and enjoying it. 
Here, with a heavy hand and a heavy heart, the editor of a paper, 
tears bedewing his spectacles, places before you his nonsense and 
his lies; they prove too much for your patience, as they are not 
even ludicrous. We asked for the most liberal newspaper pub- 
lished here. We got some numbers of it, but could not wade 
through them, though their sheet is of a size that would be absurd 
for its smallness in any town of England. It happened that we 
were afterwards introduced to its editor, and being well convinced 
that in his secret soul his sympathies must be with us in political 
matters, we thought we might venture, a little too frankly it may 
have been, to rally him on the difference between his conceptions 
and ours of what is liberal. We were sorry that we had done so. 
The poor man’s fave twitched, his lip trembled, and he could. only 
say that he had suffered enough for his liberality. We found that 
he had been imprisoned more than once for some of his mild hints 
that government might be in the wrong. 


He cannot have taken any active part in the rising in Dresden 
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four years ago, otherwise he would not be here now; he would be 
where so many sons of its bourgeoisie are—in the United States. 
I am told that there is scarcely one respectable family in the town 
that has not some of its members in voluntary exile on the other 
side of the Atlantic, whilst many have to mourn sons and brothers 
slain in the streets on the barricades. The thunder so close to us, 
rolling over our heads from France in’48 and ’49, made us almost 
insensible to the echoes from other parts of Europe, of storms by 
no means petty ones. Here, in Dresden streets, there were more 
than three days’ fighting; the king and the royal family fled to a 
fortress on one of the rocks in the Saxon Switzerland; some of the 
more fantastical of the old nobility pretended to be in dread of 
democracy, and passed a pleasant picnic-ing sort of time, disguised 
as peasants, in that same Saxon Switzerland; and there was more 
slaughter in the city, more dead bodies were cast into the Elbe, 
than either victors or vanquished care to speak of now. It is only 
in a whisper that these things are told to strangers by any citizen 
of the town. 

One can scarcely think, on regarding the physique of this people 
whether of the military or of the non-military class, that they could 
have had pluck enough for four days’ fighting. But, after all, it 
was not Saxons Who beat Saxons. It was the Prussians who 
came and, in a very high-handed, bloody manner, settled the affair 
for the King of Saxony. Are we sure that it was for that 
sovereign? May it not be that it was as much for the sovereign 
of Prussia? I find that although the Austrians are better liked, 
personally, as I may say, than the Prussians, yet is there in the 
Saxon mind a secret conviction that the latter are destined to be- 
come masters of Saxony. Perhaps for are destined, I should write 
are destining themselves to that mastership. But how? That I 
cannot say. Although the two royal houses are closely connected 
by marriages, theré are not such ties of blood between them as 
could make a Protestant prince of Prussia heir to the Catholic 
king of Saxony. 

But the people of Saxony are Protestants. Now, were I a 
German Protestant, nothing would please ntg better than the union 
of all the Protestants of my country under one government, leaving 
the Catholic Germans all under a Catholic head. Even Goethe, 
careless as he was of all creeds, expressed his conviction that the 
great question between the two churches, left only more — 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, had yet to be unravelled by 
his countrymen. It has to be unravelled; and there are many, 
with more patriotic feeling than he ever , who would re- 
joice to see it done, would fight in the old good cause of Luther; 
but at this moment of strong reaction in all governments against 
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what is liberal, hope has deserted all parties. With folded hands, 
“We wait,” they say. Yes, they must wait! 

I am glad that I have not in this letter to enter on the — 
subject, which you dislike, of lodgings and boarding-houses. We 
are in an hotel in the old market-place. Do not, my dear madam, 
allow your imagination to run riot among fish-women and apple- 
stalls, and suppose that we are in low quarters. Here lodged two 

t emperors—Peter, whom the world called “the great,” and 
apoleon, whom France called “le grand.’ Does this bit of in- 
formation make you in your mind’s eye regard our position with 
a certain degree of respect? I fear not, for I know you to be 
such an anti-imperialist, and you have indoctrinated me with 
some of your ideas of that kind. Well! as to Peter, I hold that 
he had something, if not great, yet imperially big, in his character 
worthy of great respect from barbarians, and I look not reve- 
rentially, but curiously at the house which he once occupied. The 
other emperor came also hither from Russia, where he had left his 
devoted army to perish in the snow. It was there that he is said 
to have made that attempt at a good saying or a witticism, “‘ There 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” Looking 
selfishly and = a at the actual as it affected him, he could utter 
these words. But had there been in his heart any feeling of regret 
for the sons of France, whom he had led so far from their homes 
to die in blood and famine on the desolate plains of Russia, he 
could not so have spoken. A more humane soul than his—if any 
humane soul could have been in such circumstances—would have 
turned prophetic, and have said, “From the portentous to the 
nal there is but a step.” Portentous was his entry into Moscow, 
rapidly followed the penalty. Your ghost of him, with its calm 
white face, haunts me sometimes, yet would I rather see it than 
the living face of his nephew. 

In return, however, for your ghost story, I can give you one of 
a saintly kind, concerning a little those two Bonapartes, lately 
given me on good German authority—Catholic authority, I ought 
to add. When the tomb of Charlemagne was opened at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his bones were found enveloped in Roman vestments, 
his double crown of France and Germany was on his brow, his 
ee wallet lay by his side, as well as his good sword Joyeuse, 
with which he could cleave in two a knight cased in complete 
steel. His feet rested on the buckler of solid gold given to him 
by Pope Leo, and around his neck was suspended the talisman 
that made him ever victorious, and which was formed of a piece 
of the true cross, sent to him by the Empress Irene. It was 
enclosed in an emerald attached to a large chain of golden links. 
The burghers of Aix-la-Chapelle presented it to N lees when he 
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entered their town. One day, in playful mood, he threw it over 
the neck of Queen Ho declaring that he wore it on his 
breast at the battles of A itz and Wagram, and that Charle- 
magne had worn it for nine years. It is said that from that day 
until the day of her death the Duchess de Saint-Leu never sepa- 
rated from the relic. 

Who wears it now? Will Pio Nono bestow a double blessing 
on it? Could it still make an emperor victorious in battle? That 
it could—the right emperor!—the man who had the power of 
victory in himself. After all, the genius for organising armies 
and gaining battles seems so direct a road to empire since the days 
of Nimrod, that men yield to it with an instinctive, natural loyalty. 
Alas! that this feeling should so often betray them to the loss of 
their liberties. Call up your ghost again, and ask him why the 
great leader so seldom has shown ny onl of feeling to those 
whom he led? How is it that their very devotion to him has, as 
it were, made him despise them? But here I must end. We are 
making plans for some excursions. Perhaps I may write to you 
before you reply to this letter. 

All good spirits attend you ! 


XXX. 
The City, Prague. 

Yes! to fresh fields and pastures new I now bring you. You 
have never visited this place, which I had not before visited. But 
its newness consists in its ancientness. I use that word advisedly 
instead of antiquity. The latter word might bring to mind some- 
thing connected with great classical cities that have perished and 
are perishing. Prague is altogether different from them, and as 
different trom anything that we are accustomed to see in modern 
and comfortable En land. Yet, at this moment, when I look out 
of my window on this summer-day, I think that the more mo- 
dernised of my country people, that always increasing crowd of 
them, who are so eager to leave home tow? for foreign ones, who 
bring to the business of travel only their eyes and ears, and are 
quite indifferent to historic associations, I think that even they, 
careless of the old, the medieval, might find much to please them 
and to detain them in Prague. From the serenest of skies the 
sunlight falls on the pretty little islands of the Moldau. These 
ielan te are gardens with pleasant shades, places of amusement and 
refreshment, and at certain hours excellent music is to be heard 
there. If all that could not tempt John Bull and his wife to take 
up their abode here, I am sure their daughters would feel inclined 
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to linger among the white Austrian uniforms meeting the eye 
everywhere. They are worn, too, by most agreeable, gentle- 
manly-looking men. All that will not tempt you. 

Well, then, let me tell you of another place of resort, a large 

k-like garden, a little out of the town, called the Baum-Garten. 

t is most charming, and there you find good restaurants, where 
you can dine well and cheaply, as we did, enjoy a lovely view, 
and listen to good music. You are sitting under your tree, and 
think you have as good a view as we had, and that the singing of 
the birds is better than any German band, and as for the dinner 
you care nothing about if. Since that is the case let me tell you of 
an extempore acquaintance that we made there, an old gentleman, 
who told us that he came to that garden every day to dine and to 
read English for an hour. He was very fond of English novels, 
those of Pulver more particularly. We disclaimed all knowledge 
of that author, He pulled a volume from his pocket and showed 
the title-page. There we read Bulwer. We begged his pardon, 
acknowledged our error, not attempting to initiate him into the 
pronouncing our Band W. A young friend of ours in Dresden, 
we often heard teasing his mother to read Boats, whom we die- 
covered to be Boz (Dickens). The fame of those two novelists 
has travelled not on the wings of the wind, but on those of the 
German press. With how many German novelists has our press 
made us acquainted with? It is true that the Germans acknow- 
ledge themselves to be inferior to us in the novel, but that hardly 
—_— for English indifference to the good ones that they 

ve, 

What a wonderful world of dreamland, inhabited by visionary 
ee 4 orming acts in fantastic imitation of humanity, is that 
which hes beside the real world in the great kingdom of fiction— 
the kingdom of the novel! A triple kingdom it is now—England, 
France, and Germany blended into one by translations, and by 
the general paorentae each has of the other’s tongue. This 
floating, flickering realm of imagination, too near us to be poetry, 
too unstable to be life, this fata Morgana that in a misty sky gives 
us back the realities of earth, seems a constant attendant on a 
certain development of the social state. Does it not indicate that 
the garrulity of old age, the decrepitude that would like to sit 
still and be childishly amused, is coming on that social state? I 
fear it, for I learn that the Chinese are more prolific in tales and 
novels than we are. 

But how far have I wandered from our English-novel reading 
friend! We walked back to the town with him in the cool of 
the evening. He informed us that he was a physician, but that 
he had given up practice. He told us this just after we had 
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observed a young girl in passing seize his hand and kiss it. He 
seemed to draw away his hand, and not to desire this act of 
homage, from his former patient—if such she had been—at least, 
we inferred so much, from his gratuitous information about him- 
self. After this we remarked that the hands of men were kissed 
by women. The men were priests, be it known to you! We 
knew them by their garb. Now, you are quite disgusted. Yes, 
we will bid our old doctor good-night! and hurry back to our 
hotel, passing wonderful old edifices of the great lords and princes 
of feudal times—passing many great barracks filled with soldiers 
—passing many gaily-lighted cafés filled with gallant officers— 
passing the dark, barred monastery and nunnery ever and anon— 
passing the bridges leading temptingly to the island gardens— 

ssing, what would have greater temptation for many ladies, the 
lichted shops, like fairy palaces of many-coloured gems of the 
famous Bohemian glass of this place. And, as we go, what are 
the sounds? The roll of drum, the bugle-call, the tinkling of a 
convent bell, the deeper toned one of a church, and the music of the 
bands in the gardens rising and floating above all. Surely it must 
be agreeable to live in a town of this size, which one can take in 
as a whole, and not to receive slowly in parts as one does London 
or Paris?—a town, too, in which is to be found all that is interest- 
ing in historic recollections, with all that is cheerful in modern 
life. I must think of that until to-morrow; so now, good night! 

I have slightly introduced you to New Prague, let me ask you 
to turn with me to-day to the old town. I am not going to 
describe to you Wallenstein’s palace, in which he kept a court 
that excited the jealousy of his emperor, and caused him to be 
murdered. There we saw stuffed; erect on its four legs, the roan 
charger on which he rode in the battle in which Gustavus 
Adolphus fell. As a good Protestant, I turned away with 
loathing from that spectacle. I am not going to lead you through 
other palaces to the crowning imperial one of enormous size on 
the hill rising high above the town, on which stands also the 
cathedral. I am not going to bid you follow me through the 
vast mass of buildings, colleges, monasteries, churches, forming 
almost a town themselves, that all belonged to the Jesuits in the 
days of their power, but from which they were expelled, Of all 
these things you can read a great deal more than I should like to 
write in any guide-book, with details given that, if they had not 
escaped my observation, might escape my recollection. 

Instead of all that about old Prague, I shall ask you to recal to 
yourself that about four centuries ago it was the scene of just such 
a human tempest as that which began in Paris in 1788. Here 
long and fiercely it raged, and with results as sanguinary and 
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terrible during its course as any that were witnessed in the greater 
capital at the end of the last century. Here, too, the Hotel de 
Ville was the centre of the commotion; from one of its upper 
windows an imperial messenger was pitched out by the angry 
burghers. From it were issued, by those who ruled there, furious, 
revengeful, fatal commands, to obey which men died on the 
battle-field. And for what was all this? For freedom of con- 
science, hardly for freedom of ea for men to be at liberty, 
on some certain points, to worship God as seemed right to them. 
There was no fighting as yet for civil rights; the idea that men 
should be equal before the law had not begun to dawn on the 
understanding of the citizen; that was to come at a later period. 
But he said then, let me have my mind freed from tyranny, let 
me have some controlling power there if nowhere else. And so 
the Bohemians fought for this one desire of theirs valiantly, ob- 
stinately. They conquered, they were conquered; again they 
were victorious, again they were vanquished. They were slain in 
thousands; they went into exile in thousands; and that for which 
they fought with such passionate earnestness was trodden out in 
their blood in Bohemia, was banished from its borders with those 
who had to shelter their heads in other lands. 

On such things one cannot but reflect in Prague, and if one 
finds not there the attractions of classical antiquity which achieved 
great deeds and left their impress on ruins, there is to be found 
what should be even dearer to us, inasmuch as Christianity and 
liberty should be dearer than any ancient forms of civilisation. 
But the great struggle in which Bohemia had to succumb to brute 
force and priestly power, she has yet to undertake again, that she 
feels in her heart of hearts, though she has once more sat dewn 
still as a stone to wait for a better time to begin the contest than 
was that of her last attempt—an'attempt not made so long ago, 
for here also in 1848 the echoes gave back what was so loudly 
proclaimed in Paris, and the old walls resounded with the fatal 
word Freedom! An unfortunate circumstance precipitated the 
outbreak. Whether the slaughter were more or less from the 
rising of the people without any preconcerted plan, is a point very 
difficult to determine—a point, too, on which we could not get 
any one to speak. ‘Those were sanguinary days here, that have 
left bitter feelings in the heart of the conquered, because their 
conquerors are always before their eyes in their white uniforms. 
But all is very quiet now, and to the passing stranger Prague 
seems to offer only the prospect of a pleasant—nay, a very gay 
place of sojourn. 

We are returning to Dresden, where I shall hope to find a 
letter from you. In the mean time, dear friend, adieu ! 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 


BY DR. J. E, CARPENTER. 


Boox I. 
Il. 


THE ARTIST'S DREAM. 


It was not always that Geraldine was thus fettered in her 
motions; sometimes she would pass the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the hour for leaving the school and the time for dressing for 
dinner in a walk through the paths and avenues which skirted the 
town, and so, making a détour, reach her residence through the 
byways; but these walks were not always solitary, for Leopold, 
who had some control over the order of giving his lessons, always 
contrived to give Geraldine’s last, and that over, he was at liberty 
to depart. 

Once or twice he had waited for her, and walking by her side, 
they had opportunities for sharing each other’s conversation, but 
it had seldom been of so personal a character as that we have just 
detailed. It was, therefore, a considerable annoyance to Leopold 
to find that the means of continuing it had thus been abruptly put 
an end to; but there was to be a dinner-party at the Wasiars 
that day, and both her parents were anxious that Geraldine should 
be in good time for her toilet, and should look her best. Giving 
her hand to Leopold, to the great horror and astonishment of the 
governess, she briefly thanked him for his lesson, uttered some 
commonplace remark about her progress, real or imaginary, and 
bade him good-day. 

Leopold, on his part, took his solitary way; but he felt heated 
and stifled. He could not return to his home and shut himself u 
in his little studio; he must have air, exer e, and he wandered 
away up the hill-side and through the vines. Then he descended 
the hill and still went on, by the margin of the river, far away 
from the sound of human habitation, till he arrived at the ruins of 
an old castle. Then he flung himself down upon a bank covered 
with moss and lichen, his arm resting on a fallen pillar, and began 
to ruminate upon all that had fallen from the lips of the fair being 
who had enchanted him. 

“Some day, perhaps’—they were her last words before they 
were interrupted that he was repeating—“ some day, perhaps, you 
will know all about me,” What could she mean by those words, 
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if not that their future fate was in some way inevitably linked 
together ? And yet they might only allude to his evident curiosity 
to know something more about her, something that should con- 
vince him that though she had succeeded in drawing from him 
the story of his life, there were reasons, which she could not at 

resent impart, for the reticence on her side. But then, thought 
* if her stay at Bonn is likely to be limited, what reason would 
she have to imagine that they would ever meet again? Dhd she 
wish that they might do so?—was it a hint for him to find out 
whither they might go, and to follow them? It mattered little 
to him where he should reside when the time arrived for him to 
take his departure—he could pursue his studies as well in one place 
as in another. Did she really wish, then, that they should not be 
separated? These and a thousand similar thoughts rushed through 
his mind ; but they were answered by more gloomy ones, and in 
vain he endeavoured to glean any hope from what he had so 
recently seen and heard. 

She liked him? Yes! but only as “the other girls” liked 
him; she had laughed to scorn, as it seemed to him, his confusion 
when she had addressed him as Leopold; and then, her regrets 
that she could not assist him by those worldly means to which she 
had alluded, what were they but so many insults to his love? Did 
they not assert the superiority and proclaim the distance that she 
considered to exist between her station and his own? Yes! it 
was evident that she only regarded him in his true position! 
And what mght had he to think it could be otherwise? She 
would soon pass away from him for ever, and then she would be 
the dream of his future as she was now the thrall, the spell, of his 
present existence. 

Had Leopold mixed at all with the world, he would never have 
committed the indiscretion of falling in love with one of his own 
pupils. The world would have told him that though such mar- 
riages as that he contemplated have happened, it has generally 
been when an artful and designing man has employed the advan- 
tage of his intellect to overawe the reason of a trusting and unsus- 
pecting woman. 

The more he weighed the words, and recalled every look of the 
fair young creature who had entranced him, the more gioomy and 
desponding he became. 

At last, wearied with his walk, and exhausted from having had 
no repast since the morning, for even lovers must eat and drink, if 
it be only in secret, he fell into a state of dreamy lethargy, which 
soon resolved itself into a slumber, disturbed but deep. 

Sleep thus fell heavy on the eyes of the young artist, but for the 
mind there was no repose. The old ruin by the Rhine was to him 
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a ruin no longer, the crumbling walls had disappeared, the long 
grass, shrubs, and wild flowers that choked the entrance faded 
‘ from his eyes, the red beam of the setting sun had ceased to cast 
its chequered light through the rents and fissures of: the broken 
battlements; and, in the place of all this, there arose a princely 
hall, lit by a thousand blazing tapers, and tables spread with costly 
viands, and fruit and flowers, and crystal beakers, filled with ruby 
wine, ranged along the floor. Servants in rich liveries were wait- 
ing upon courtly guests. Minstrels, playing upon strange instru- 
ments, were ranged in a spacious pb hg and, at the end of this 
hall, a dais covered with rich velvets, behind which was glitterin 
tapestry emblazoned with shields and other armorial devices, ond 
in the centre there stood a throne of state. Presently the guests 
seemed to rise, the music to grow louder, and the voices to deepen 
into a grand choral strain. Then, as the company separated 
right and left, Leopold saw upon the throne a figure, radiant with 
loveliness, which he recognised as that of Geraldine. But why 
was he there? In his dream he thought that he attempted to 
rush forward to do her homage like the rest, but he was held back 
by unseen hands, though he felt the pressure of their grasp as he 
vainly struggled to release himself.’ And then, in his dream, he 
thought to cry to her to aid him; he felt that he was speaking, 
that his tongue and his lips performed the functions proper to 
them in performing the office of articulation, but that from them 
there issued no articulate sound—only a sort of invisible speech 
that, dying upon his lips, was heard only by himself, and yet was 
not dumbness. And yet she heeded him not, she saw him not, 
and then the thought came to him, still in his dream, that she, the 
mistress of all that seeming wealth and splendour, taking a flowing 
wine-cup from the hands of an attendant page, pressed it to her 
lips, and breathed one word, ‘“* Leopold!” And then the guests, 
filling their crystal wine-cups, all drank and cried “ Leopold!” 
And “ Leopold! Leopold!” seemed to echo and re-echo through 
that spacious hall, and still to her and to them he was invisible! 

Without doubt, the unseen hands which hefd Leopold so fast 
was the fluted masonry of the stony pillow upon which he rested, 
and the scene itself the result of the train of thought in which he 
was indulging when nature asserted her rights, and wafted his 
weary spirit to the land of dreams. ; 

How long his dream continued, what other shapes it resolved 
itself into, it is needless to inquire; he was awakened by one of 
those strong efforts to speak, which all those who have experienced 
nightmare will readily understand, and then, uttering at last a 
loud cry, which scared the birds now roosting in the ruins, and 
caused a rush of wings to mingle with its echoes, he rolled heavily 
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on his side and struck his head against a block of fallen masonry, 
fortunately for him covered with moss, like the broken column 
against which he had been cg The blow, however, was sufii- 
ciently severe to stupefy him in his still half-dreaming state, and 
it was some time before he recovered entire consciousness, 

When, at length, he came to his senses, a very different scene 
awaited his gaze to that he had beheld on first entering the ruined 
castle 


The sun had long gone down behind the western hills, and the 
moon was now shedding her pale beam over the fair bosom of the 
Rhine, and lighting with “a pale sepulchral light” the dilapi- 
dated dwelling, so picturesque, and yet so solemn, which, first his 
fancy, and then his utter weariness, had so long held him prisoner. 

The scene around him was not cheering, but it was strangely in 
harmony with his feelings. 

Rousing himself by an effort, he sat up and listened; presently 
he thought he heard the dip of oars in the distance, and then, as 


the sound grew nearer, a song, which he recognised as one he 
had heard the vine-dressers sing in chorus, was wafted down the 
tide. 
Come! sing we of the Rhine land, 
The beautiful, the fine land, 
The mighty, mighty wine land, 
The mother of the free ! 
The vines are young and tender, 
The grapes are green and slender, 
But in autumn, boys, they’ll render 
Good wine for you and me ! 
And for all love the wine land, 
The beautiful, the fine land, 
The mighty, mighty Rhine land, 
The mother of the free ! 


Nearer and nearer came the sound. There was no mistaking it 


now; it was the voice of Johaan, the vine-dresser’s son, who had, 
doubtless, come in search of him. 


After a few strokes of the oars, which took the place of what a 
musician would call so many bars rest, and which Johaan took in 
order to regain his breath—for whatever poets write about boat 


songs, when the singers are the rowers also, it is generally singing 
under difficulties—the song proceeded : 


Each tender shoot caressing, 
The bine now neatly dressing, 
Our care they’ll soon be blessing, 
In autumn we shall see 
The grapes that court the crushing, 
From mighty wine vats gushing, 
Till in the goblets blushin 
They glad all =" 
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And all who love the wine land, 

The beautiful, the fine land, 

The mighty, mighty Rhine land, 
The mother of the free! 


Finding himself very stiff in the limbs and rather cramped, for 
the night dews had began to fall, Leopold was rather pleased to 
find this welcome succour; he, therefore, made his way out of the 
ruin towards the river-side. By this time the boat was within 
hail, and though faint of voice from his exhaustion and long 
fasting, he contrived to make himself heard, and in a few minutes, 
propelled by the strong arm of Johaan, it was close under the 

ore. 

“ At last, master,” said Johaan, “I have found you. I was just 

oing to bed when the Fraulein Bertha came and inquired if I 
had seen you, for she thought you might have gone out to make 
another picture of the moonlight, and then I should not have been 
there to answer her; but, as I had not seen you, she became 
alarmed, and asked me to go in search of you. I told her you 
were sure to be safe somewhere, so I went to all the places I could 
think of, and at last I remembered this. We came here last 
summer, but it is a long pull, and I thought I would sing some 
song that you knew, so that if you were anywhere along the river 
you would hear me, and I was right it seems. Come, master, 
jump into the boat, the tide is in our favour going back, and I 
shan’t be long pulling you home, with the stream.” 

Leopold was not exactly in a position to jump in, but he 
managed, by steadying himself with the oar which Johaan put 
out to him, while with the other hand he kept the boat fast by 
means of his boat-hook, to scramble in. Johaan then pushed her 
off, swung her round to the tide, and commenced rowing her home- 
wards. 
“ The fact is, Johaan,” said Leopold, volunteering an explanation 
when they had proceeded a little distance, “I went out for a long 
walk, got tired, sat down in the ruins, and f@ll fast asleep, and 
that is the full history of my little adventure; but I am very glad 
you found me, for it would have been rather a longer walk by the 
river-side and over the hill than I should have cared to have taken 
at this time of night.” 

‘¢ And a dangerous one, too,” replied the superstitious peasant; 
“ for Carl, the boatman, says that when he has been on the water 
late at night, he has heard sounds come from the hills that he is 
quite sure were not those of human voices, and he has seen lights 
in the old castles and forms passing to and fro within them, as if 
the old owners had come to revisit them and were holding revel 
there, and that for any one to disturb them in their midnight 
witchery would be certain death.” 
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“ Nonsense,” said Leopold; “these are only the stupid tales the 
boatmen invent to gull their fares, the travellers. Of course the 
moonbeams light up the ruins, and the creeping plants and the 
trees move with every gust of wind, and the wind itself, singing 
up old chimney places and through narrow chambers, choked with 
leaves and stems, makes unearthly noises that seem like sounds of 
lamentation, and sometimes even like human beings crying in their 


ony.” 

“ But, master,” said Johaan, looking round cautiously, and 
lowering his voice almost to a. whisper, “don’t you believe in 
these Rhine spirits?” 

“T haven’t thought much about them,” replied Leopold, 
evasively. “I hope there is rest after death, for we shall need it; 
it comes to us so seldom while we sojourn here.” 

Finding the young artist little disposed to be communicative, 
Johaan rowed on in silence, and the attention of both was soon 
arrested by a bright reflection cast upon the water, and which was 
caused by the interior illumination of one of the residences near 
the banks, which became more thickly clustered as they neared 
the town. 

Within that chateau all seemed mirth and gaiety, light streamed 
from the windows, music floated from within, and the forms of 
dancers could be distinctly seen, moving in rapid but measured 
time. 

Just as the boat came opposite the spot a light form glided into 
one of the balconies, followed by several cavaliers, and a peal of 
merry laughter reached the ears of the solitary voyagers on the 
Rhine. 

It was the place occupied by the Werners. Leopold recognised 
instantly the form of Geraldine. He stood up in the boat by an 
involuntary movement ; then he sat down again, covered his face 
with his hands, and murmured, “ Home—home.” 

In about a quarter of an hour aftewards they reached the land- 
ing-stage from whence Johaan had taken the boat, and pressing a 
small coin upon his faithful attendant, Leopold took leave of him 
and proceeded to his house, where he found his sister Bertha 
awaiting him, his father and mother having long since retired for 
the night. 

The penetrating eyes of his sister were not long in discovering 
that something unusual had happened to him, but she accepted 
his explanation, the same he had given to Johaan, for she saw that 
he needed repose, and doubted not that in due time—for they had 
few secrets from each other—the cause of his unusual absence 
would be satisfactorily explained. 


She pressed him to take some refreshment, but in vain; all she 
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could induce him to | gary of was a cup of Rhine wine, which 
she heated and spiced, and which was successful in bringing back 
a portion of its colour into his pale face. 

Leopold ascended to his chamber, lit his meerschaum, and again 
began to ruminate over the events of the day. 

The apparition of Geraldine in the balcony, her ringing laugh 
still in his ears, were subjects not likely to reassure him. We will 
leave him, therefore, to brood upon his melancholy, and retrace 
our steps to the gay party of which we had a glance while follow- 
ing the fortunes of the young artist in his lonely boat. 


IVs 


THE WERNERS AT HOME. 


Ir was indeed Geraldine who, heated by the dance, in which 
she was a joyous participator, threw open the window and came 
to breathe the refreshing air that a light breeze had cooled, and 
that had now began to clear away the blue mist that at early 
evening hung low on the surface of the water. 

She was instantly followed by several of the younger guests, 
who brought shawls and wraps for her to put on, remonstrated 
with her on the imprudence of inhaling the night air, and paid 
her a number of other little attentions proper to and usual on such 
occasions. 

“ See,” said one, “ there is a boat out at this hour! Some lonely 
lover disappointed of an assignation with his lady-love, and return- 
ing alone.” 

“Or some poor devil of an artist studying a night effect. Pity 
we cannot have him up here and give him a glass of champagne,” 
added another. 

“Here’s a health to you, herr loiterer, and g pleasant voyage 
home,” shouted a third, retiring into the saloon and returning 
instantly with a brimming glass with which to go through the 
ceremony he had indicated, and in which he was joined by the 
others. 

Leopold’s boat was too distant for him to hear the fun they were 
making of him, but the laugh in which they all joined clearly 
indicated to him that he was the subject of their mirth. As we 
have seen, he rose in the boat, but instantly sat down again, and 
it was that involuntary movement that caused him to be recognised 
by Geraldine. 

“ Let us go in,” she said, drawing her shawl closely round her 


shoulders, for she felt the blood rush from her cheeks, and a cold 
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shiver run through her heart—“let us go in—this night-air 
chills me.” 

But as the others were returning, she stepped back for an 
instant, took a rose from her bosom, and flung it, unperceived, 
towards the river. 

This action was unnoticed by Leopold; indeed, there was not 
light enough for him to have seen so small an object as a rose at 
the distance there was between them; it was only by the figure 
that each had recognised the other, and then without being able 
to know if they were recognised in return. 

Was it a piece of heartless coquetry on the part of Geraldine, 
or had it a meaning—that flinging away of the emblem of true 
love to waste and wither on the silent shore ? 

Whatever might have been the services exacted by Geraldine 
from her younger admirers, there was one who emulated them all, 
and who paid her throughout the evening the most unwearied at- 
tention, This was the Baron Rosenthal, a fine, hale old man, as 
we have said, verging upon sixty, though his ample beard, with- 
out a grey hair, and his florid complexion, heightened by his 
devotion to the chase, and, it must be added, owing something to 
the bottle—above all, his upright form and steady gait—made him 
appear at least ten years younger. 

rue, he did not dance, but he sat by her side when she sung, 
he turned over the leaves of her music-book, and he even sung 
himself to her accompaniment, and he sung well, too. Geraldine 
seemed to take a particular delight in keeping him in good humour; 
she smiled graciously when he called her his “little pet bird,” and 
told him she thought he must be a very domesticated old gentle- 
man to abjure play, which seemed to be almost the sole recreation 
of most of her father’s visitors. 

The fact was the baron had that day made Geraldine what he 
called a little present; but it was one of those little presents which 
very few women can resist, for it consisted of diamonds. It was 
a brooch comprising some twenty brilliants of the first water, to 
which was attached a pendant heart, composed of a single pearl, 
and also set round with smaller stones, “ part of a suite,” he said, 
“which had always been worn by the Baronesses of Rosenthal, 
and no portion of which had ever before been out of the family.” 

This was a tolerably broad hint for the Werners, and by the ac- 
ceptance of such a gift, Geraldine unwillingly seemed to acknow- 
ledge that she was not unwilling to be bound to the baron by ties 
certainly stronger than those of friendship. What the conversa- 
tion was that continued so long and so earnestly, and yet in so low 
a tone, between the baron and the mother of Geraldine, while the 
younger guests were enjoying the excitement of the dance, and 
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the elder ones, in an ante-room which opened into the large draw- 
ing-room or principal saloon, were engaged in play, we are not at 

resent prepared to say; certain it is, that when the lady arose 
va it she appeared to be radiant and happy. 

The happiest and merriest of parties must break up at last; 
even the most inveterate gamblers must stake their last venture 
and play their last card. It was not the policy of Werner to 
pluck his ae at one fell swoop, and then to fly off to other 
quarries; he could not submit to the fatigue of constantly forming 
fresh connexions; besides, he desired to keep up a certain appear- 
ance of respectability under the cloak of hospitality. Thus all the 
guests at the chfiteau were not his victims; they were permitted 
to lose and win to one another. Still, if his guests had been 
sufficiently commercial to take stock among themselves, which 
they were not, it is more than probable that a not very satisfactory 
balance-sheet would have been obtained. 

Above all things, Werner was a strenuous advocate for early 
hours; he could not, as the host, determine the precise hour at 
which to turn out his guests, but he gave hints, and he also gave 
way when they proposed to continue their play, though he was 
self-denying enough to leave off himself—if it suited his purpose. 

On this occasion the party, which had been of a more miscel- 
laneous character than usual, prolonged the festivities beyond the 
ordinary hour, but as the morning light began to put out those 
wax-lights which had not performed that operation for themselves, 
by burning down into their sockets, the last — at last departed, 
and the host and hostess were left to themselves. 

Then it was that Werner poured out the contents of a Burgundy 
bottle into a capacious goblet, drank it off at a draught, felt con- 
siderably refreshed, and told his daughter jocosely, though not 
exactly in the words of the reverend author of the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” that it;was “an hour when all good little girls should 
be in bed;” an assertion to which Geraldine consented the more 
readily, since she had exceeded by some hours those at which 

oung ladies of her age—at least, those who are not compelled to 
toil through the severities of a London season—are accustomed to 
take their beauty sleep. 

“ At last,” said Werner, left alone with his wife, and taking 
from his pocket a letter which a servant had brought to him in 
the course of the evening, the envelope of which he had not had 
an opportunity of breaking, though he had recognised the hand- 
writing. 

“Ts it the letter you expected from Paris?’ asked Madame 
Werner. 

We call her “ madame,” for she so described herself on her 
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visitin ~card, while her husband left his roper designation to be 
pa es having his oa. ont “ Gerald Werner” only. 

“Yes,” said her husband, “it is from Pollio; he promised to 
find out the movements of the count for me and to let me know, 
He has been as good as his word.” 

“Count Basil is in Paris, then?’ pursued Madame Werner. 
“Then your mind is at rest upon that score?” 

“On the contrary,” replied Werner, “ for though he is in Paris 
at this moment, he talks of leaving for Baden, and then of coming 
here.” 

“ He will come too late,” said Madame Werner, smiling. 

“ Well, yes,” answered her husband, imagining he had divined 
her meaning, “I hope he will arrive too late. We must lose no 
time in getting away from here, and yet Lam loth to go, for I 
like the place and the people. They are not over rich truly, but 
I will have no more partners, no confederates, run no risks, and, 
above all, with such a man as Count Basil; he plays far too 
desperate a game for me.” 

This was very plain English, and, it must be told, when Werner 
and his wife held these little confidential communications, they 
did converse in very plain English. 

“He would not find many opportunities here,” said Madame 
Werner; “ besides, we need not invite him.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Werner, “shake off the count! Get rid 
of the man who has been your—well, mixed up with you in 
certain little transactions? Ah, you don’t know him!” 

“ But he really is a count, you ascertained that.” 

“Yes, beyond all doubt, but ‘landless, landless, landless 
Greagalach,’ as the song says.” 

“ Landless, but with expectations of inheriting an estate pro- 
ducing several thousands a year,” continued Madame Werner. 
“ You were satisfied of that?” 


. “Beyond the possibility of a doubt, and still I will not trust 
im.” 

“ Dependent, you said,” pursued Madame Werner, still remind- 
ing her husband of a former conference between them, “on the 
death of two maiden aunts, the youngest near seventy.” 

“ Consequently, they will never die!” 

uneaquentiy they will soon die!” 

“Pshaw! maiden ladies, over seventy, especially when a nephew 
is hourly praying that he may have to go in mourning for them, 
never do die. He has insured his life in half the offices in London 
for the purpose of raising money; he is paying fabulous sums for 


interest; and yet they don’t, they won’t die. He told me so 
himself.” 
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“ Sooner or later it must come,” ‘observed Madame Werner, 
who, contrary to her husband, whose nature was nervous and ex- 
citable, was always cool and collected. 

“T tell you,” answered Werner, with some asperity, “that if 
he had a hundred thousand pounds to-morrow, in five years he 
would be without a shilling. I know him. In the first place, he 
is so infatuated with play that, with a fortune, in spite of all he 
knows, he would run a tilt against all the banks in Germany. He 
actually did break a bank once, and lost every stiver again before 
the me of a fortnight! Ah, there was a chance! In the next 
=e he is a roué and a duellist, and, above all, a marked man. 

doubt if he will be permitted to remain in Baden, unless, 
indeed, he has managed to feather his nest in Paris. In that case 
the excellent police of that delightful resort do not exercise too 
strict a surveillance over its visitors. But I know what you are 
driving at, Charlotte; you think Geraldine might attract him, and 
that he might make honourable proposals to her-——” 

“ And what do you think?” interrupted his wife, calmly. 

“That he would make infamous ones,” replied Werner, in an 
accent of strong indignation. “ He is, as you say, a count, and 
though we can point among our own relations to titles as dignified 
—but what am I saying?—+to titles that are not degraded as his 
is, he would no more mind sacrificing us to gratify a transient 
passion, for he is incapable of feeling a pure one, than he would 
mind ruining the spooniest young spendthrift that ever got into 
his clutches.” 

“Then you think that——” 

“ That he is utterly devoid of conscience.” 

Madame Werner cast her eyes towards the cards that lay scat- 
tered on the table in the ante-room. ‘This involuntary action did 
not escape the observation of her husband. 

« Well, Charlotte,” he said, hesitating, “you know I have a 
conscience; besides, | have already paid dearly for the skill and 
power I now possess.” 

This was the old argument of the gambler circumstanced as 
Gerald was; ruined himself, he assumed a sort of prescriptive right 
to aid in the ruin of others, And yet there is no retaliation in 
this, no overreaching those who have overreached, no playing of 
knave against knave, but a piling up of victims, an adding of 
fresh innocents as a holocaust to the guilty. 

This argument has been used as a sort of palliative to the con- 
science of many gentlemen of position connected with the British 
turf, who would scorn to take a mean or dirty advantage in any 
ordinary business matter; who would horsewhip you if you had 
even suggested that they could be guilty of cheating at cards, and 
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yet in what consists the difference between making a horse safe 
aud playing a sure card, literally? 

= ft is you who take the responsibility, not I,” answered 
Madame Werner, jesuitically, in her turn; “ but I wanted to 
ascertain in what hight you would regard the Count Basil, sup- 
posing that he came here.” 

“]T have already told you,” replied Werner, “that I would 
avoid him as I would a pest; and for this reason I think we had 
better shift our quarters.” 

“Not yet,” said his wife, calmly; “it would be a mistake to 
do so, the giving away of a chance that may never occur again.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Listen, then, I will explain. Pure and innocent, you fear 
that Geraldine may some day, by some unforeseen accident, come 
to know more than it is convenient or desirable that she should 
know.” 

“You put it very delicately, Charlotte,” interrupted Gerald; 
“it is for that reason I wish to get away from here before Count 
Basil arrives. He would not scruple to use what knowledge he 
has of me as a means of compassing his ends.” 

“It would be scandalous—abominable! But have no fear on 
that point. Were Geraldine once well married and settled away 
from us, it would be a great cause of anxiety removed.” 

“ Assuredly:” 

“ You cannot but have remarked,” continued Madame Werner, 
“the very pointed attention that the Baron Rosenthal has paid 
her from almost the first day we had the honour of including that 
nobleman among our friends.” 

“The Baron Rosenthal hasn’t been very profitable to me,” re- 
marked Werner, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ And it is very fortunate it has been so,” rejoined his wife. 

Werner rubbed his fingers over his eyes and took a chair, for he 
was beginning to feel very sleepy. 

“The baron,” continued the prudent mother, “is a widower ; 
he is older than Geraldine, certainly, but then he has an excellent 
constitution; he is a young man compared with many young men 
that you and I know.” 

erner began to open his eyes. 

“ You observed,” continued his wife, “ the brooch of brilliants 
that Geraldine wore to-night ?” 

“T did, and wondered at it. I thought, Charlotte, that you 
had parted with your last diamonds long ago.” 

Madame Werner sighed. Her husband was right, she had 


parted with them on an occasion they had both too good cause to 
remember. 
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“ They were not mine; you know it,” she replied, in a tone of 
mingled reproach and anger. “They were a present to her, to- 
day, from the baron.” 

The countenance of Werner brightened up. 

“ And they are worth———” he proceeded to say, but his wife 
interrupted him. 

“No matter what they are worth; they are not mine, they are 
Geraldine’s, and it will be her own fault if she has not as many 
more of them as her heart can desire.” d 

“Ha!” said Gerald, “I see where you are now; if Geraldine 
could catch the baron—if he could be heard to say anything that 
we could construe into a proposition——” 

Madame Werner smiled triumphantly. 

“But he has proposed,” she said, looking steadfastly at her 
ge ty see the effect this announcement would produce. 

‘“ a! ? 

“Yes! he has proposed—to me.” 

“To you!—the devil!” exclaimed Werner, rising. 

“He proposed to me, this evening, for the hand of Geraldine.” 

“But,” urged her husband, “he will expect a dowry—settle- 
ment—how are we to get over that?” 

“T explained to him,” replied Madame Werner, coolly, “ our 
present position. I told him who our connexions were, and the 
expectations we had from them——” 

“T am glad you explained the expectations,” interrupted 
Werner, with a bitter laugh. 

“The baron,” pursued his wife, “is a true gentleman, but he is 
a man of the world also. He told me, ingenuously, that, at his 
age, he could not expect to meet with youth and beauty and a 
fortune also—nor did he @esire it. I promised to make the offer 
known to you to-night; and, if you give your consent, to-morrow 
he will address himself to Geraldine.” 

“ There is certainly a great difference in their age,” said Werner, 
musing. 

“She will the sooner be a widow,” pleaded the calculating 
mother—“ a rich widow and a baroness; Geraldine may then 
make any match she pleases, and we,” she added, pointing to the 
deserted card-table with a look of profound contempt—* we, 
through her, may be enabled to resume our proper position among 
those haughty relations of ours who now scorn and despise us.” 

“But, Charlotte,” replied her husband, “on the part of 
Geraldine, it will be a sacrifice; do you think that she will con- 
sent to make it?” 

“ A sacrifice! to reign like a queen! to have horses, and car- 
riages, and servants at her command! A sacrifice! when her 
Aug.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCVI. P 
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heart is wholly disengaged? Geraldine has always been dutiful and 
obedient; besides, I will prepare her for the interview.” 

“Tf it could take place before Count Basil arrives 

“ An old man has no object in delaying the bridal ceremony 
when he has once made up his mind; on the contrary, he has 
every reason to hasten it. We may fairly reckon upon a month 
before the appearance of the man you seem to dread, and, 
Geraldine once married, we will take our departure as soon as you 
like.” 

The last argument seemed to satisfy Werner, for he took his 
wife’s hand, drew her towards him, and pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead, saying merely: 

“Charlotte, you are a very clever woman.” 

What further passed between Werner and his wife has no rela- 
tion to this story; when she left the room he went to the card- 
table, gathered the cards together, faces upwards, selected some 
twenty or thirty, tore them into small pieces, mixed them together 
in a heap, and left them in the centre of the table for the servants 
to clear away in the morning. 

Why did Werner, thoroughly tired and worn out as he was, 
take the trouble to do this? We will explain. 

The reader has doubtless heard all about cogged or loaded 
dice, and of the various other means resorted to by professional 
gamblers to entrap the unwary, but he may not have heard that 
there are playing-cards so manufactured as to afford the initiated 
operator an equal certainty of winning, and that with a greater 
facility and certainty; for the prepared dice must be shifted by 
sleight of hand, and only used by the manipulator, whereas the 
prepared cards can be used harmlessly against him by his opponent. 
They are constructed after this fashion: the ends of certain cards, 
say the aces and kings, are made to overlap, in the least per- 
ceptible degree, the rest of the pack, so that im cutting them 
lengthways with a delicate finger, and after a little practice, the 
aces, or long cards, can be so secured as to be dropped, rather 
than dealt, into the dealer’s hand, or into his partner's, thus 
securing for him and his partner, if the game be a four-handed 
one, a certain and positive advantage; the bets or stakes being 
equal, this advantage will be immediately perceived. 

These cards are enclosed in the genuine wrappers of the best 
makers, got off the genuine packs by the application of damp or 
steam, and fastened uninjured round the prepared packs. 

Gerald Werner never commenced play with any pack of cards 
but a new one, and this he took care to push carelessly towards 
one of his guests that he might open it; suspicion was thus in- 
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cards a shuffle, the discrepancy in length was undetected, and a 
smart rap on the table with the ends of the cards, when it came to 
his turn to deal, brought them into the condition necessary for 
him to operate upon them. 

This was the reason why Gerald Werner did not let the used 
cards go down into the servants’ room to furnish means of amuse- 
ment for the domestics; they had tried several times to make up 
a perfect pack, but had never been able to do so. As to the new 
ones, they were kept in a little cabinet, the key of which Werner 
always carried in his waistcoat-pocket. 

A very skilful operator may effect all that Werner did with his 
prepared cards by the ordinary ones, but it would require an 
amount of dexterity, and, moreover, a gift of drawing the atten- 
tion of the lookers-on always from the dealer’s hand, by those 
means known to the professors of legerdemain, which he did not 
possess. The narrator has seen the aces, kings, and queens, any 
card named, in fact, by the company, placed in any of the four 
hands that they required them; and this was repeated over and 
over again, whilst the means which accomplished the feat defied 
detection. 

The resolve he made at this exhibition of skill was never to play 
at cards in a strange company with strangers, and he gives this 
little episode to his readers for just what it is worth. 

Previous to the commencement of the conference between 
Werner and his wife, Geraldine, as we have seen, retired to her 
chamber. Dare we invade the sanctity of a maiden’s bower, and 
follow her there? 

Geraldine did not immediately retire to rest, but she let loose 
the wealth of golden curls that had been confined by the wreath, 
formed of small vine-leaves in green and silver, that she had worn 
during the evening, and let them flow unrestrained over her 
shoulders; then she unfastened the clasp that had held the ribbon 
that confined her waist, and interfered, we regret to say, with her 
respiration; finally, she took from her rich lace collar the diamond 
ornament that had secured it, the gift of the Baron Rosenthal. 

Drawing a chair to her toilet-table, she sat down before it, and 
proceeded with admiring eyes to examine the glittering trinket. 

After gazing on it for a few minutes she placed it carefully in 
its morocco case, but in putting by the latter she exposed to view 
another present that she had received only a few days before. Its 
value was very trifling compared with the costly gift of the baron, 
but it awoke in her bosom an emotion that, now that she was 
alone, she had no necessity to control. This gift was simply a 
water-colour drawing, a moonlight sketch “on the Rhine,” that 
Leopold had finished expressly for, and presented to her; it was, 
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in fact, a view of the school-house from the river, which she wished 
to keep as a memento of the place, and which she had requested 
him to make for her. To this request rites had not attached 
any interest, it was so simple and so natural that she should wish 
to preserve some such remembrance of her residence at Bonn, 
without its having any reference to the artist who had exe- 
cuted it. 

“ Poor fellow!” she said, taking up the sketch and laying down 
the morocco case, “ with all his talent, to be wasting it here in a 
small German town! I wonder if I might venture to ask the 
baron to assist him? I must make him some recompense for this 
drawing, but how to do it? If I offer him money he will feel 
hurt, he is so sensitive, so nervous, and yet how pleased he seemed 
to be when I expressed a wish that I were rich and could assist 
him. Poor Leopold! Leopold again! Why do I call him 
Leopold in spite of myself? How foolish I was this afternoon to 
be so shoughdlen. What must he have thought? Yes, I really 
do like him very much; but what an idle, what a foolish dream ! 
I know my father would give us nothing, and I should only drag 
him down lower still into the depths of poverty. Ah, why am I 
not rich and free, free to follow the dictates of my own heart and 
conscience? I hope I have not said anything to make him think 
—I know I am very silly.” 

All these were thoughts rather than articulate sounds, but they 
spoke to Geraldine’s heart as distinctly as the words would have 
fallen upon her ear breathed by the lips of another. 

“Ah, old school!” she said, pettishly, looking at the sketch, 
“T wish I had never seen you! No, I don’t—no,I don’t,” she 
added, quickly, as her eyes again reverted to Leopold’s drawing. 

Placing the picture in the cabinet in her room, she was pro- 
ceeding to add the morocco case to the same safe keeping, but she 
could not resist opening it again to have one more look at her 
newly-acquired treasure. 

“Upon my word, baron, you are a very generous man, but how 
dared T to accept it? Iam sure I never should have done so if 
mamma had not looked consent. I wonder how much it is worth? 
A fabulous sum! I wish he had given it to Leopold. Ridiculous 
idea !—give a man a brooch—and part of the jewels of his former 
baroness! It must be fine to be a baroness, and have jewels like 
these. Ah, if I were a baroness, how I would patronise my young 
artist! What a fine man the baron is !—how profoundly polite— 
and he never plays at cards, too. I hate cards. Poor papa, I 
wonder how he can waste so much time over them—but then, he 
doesn’t hunt, like the baron; he doesn’t care for music, like the 


baron ; he must have some amusement. I wonder how old the 
baron is.” 
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This, and much more that we need not repeat, comprised the 
second soliloquy of Geraldine before she finally proceeded to lay 
her head upon the pillow, and seek the repose of which she was 
so much in need, but a strange mingling of the baron and the 
artist haunted her dreams. It seemed to her that she had passed 
into a fairy palace, where she reigned a queen, and that a prince, 
radiant with jewels, in whose features she recognised those of the 
baron, came and demanded her hand in marriage. Then she 
seemed to pass into a country new and strange to her, and the 
form of the baron changed into another, hideous and yet fas- 
cinating, whose eye held her by a spell, and from whose presence 
she endeavoured, but vainly, to fly. And then the face of her 
persecutor seemed lit up with a look of mocking triumph, and his 
outstretched arm pointed to an object on the floor, and Geraldine, 
gazing on it with horror, recognised the prostrate form of Leopold 
Sternemberg, bleeding and lifeless at her feet. And then— 
oblivion—she thought that she swooned, but it was exhausted 
= that had come to her relief, and she fell into a profound 

umber. 








STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


Ill. 


HIGH POLISH. 


THERE seems to be something in the intercourse practised in 
highly polished society which enervates the character and cramps 
the intellect. It tends to destroy individuality, and to reduce men 
to the same level of character, sentiment, and language. It has 
its formule of speaking for most occasions, and for expressing 
common ideas, formulz almost as fixed as those oMalgebra; so that 
the use of them often shows the society in which a man has lived. 
It is calculated to check in young people the free play of intellect, 
the healthy development of mind, and all generous warmth and 
sensibility. It tends to destroy genuineness of character, and 
induces hypccrisy and all forms of social diplomacy. In its atmo- 
sphere there is a certain “asphyxiation” of mind and m0 It 
discourages all earnestness, as causing a sort of jar in the well-oiled 
machine of social life. It enforces Talleyrand’s instruction, “ point 
de ztle.” Hence it leads men to affect a calm indifference in all 
matters of interest and importance—an affectation which naturally 
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ends in the reality which it has simulated. Speaking of soldiers, 
whose hearts are purposely steeled against soft sensibilities, De 
Vigny says: “On se fait effort pour dissimuler le sentiment divin 
de la compassion, sans songer qu’a force d’enfermer un bon sen- 
timent, on étouffe le prisonnier.” This sentiment may be applied 
to the effects of over-civilisation in repressing the manifestation of 
good impulses, and in producing a certain hardness of character. 
One may have observed the ineffective manner in which men of 
the highest polish often address a multitude, though the imme- 
diate purpose of their speaking be a _ one: heart must here 
speak to Least, or nothing is done. Nothing, however, of what 
is now said applies to true courtesy, the offspring of good nature 
and good sense, “the benevolence in trifles” of Burke, the 
“honouring all men” of St. Paul, the pAodpooiry of St. Peter. 


WANT OF SYMPATHY ALLIED TO CONTEMPT. 


He who does not sympathise in an emotion displayed in his 
presence, usually despises the person who displays it. The expres- 
sion of a feeling which finds no response in the hearers’ minds is 
one of the commonest occasions of derision. 


CONDESCENDING MANNERS. 


Extreme courtesy on the part of the great towards inferiors is 
the result either of great pride or of great humility. 


RICH AND POOR. 


The higher classes, in consulting the good of the classes beneath 
them, are apt to treat them very much as children, or as if their own 
nature and feelings were different from those of the poor. They 
act towards them as if they themselves were not nd the same 
common conditions of humanity, and would not, if they were in 
the same place as the poor, act as the poor do. They treat them 
as children, as if the poor were incompetent to judge of the 
proper conduct expedient to be pursued under their circumstances, 
and were unacquainted with their own interest. They fancy that 
if they had their way in directing them, they should make them 
so perfectly happy, as if the conditions of their existence were not 
mainly fixed by the natural order of things and the design of 
Divine Providence, were not the natural and necessary result of the 
workings of human interests and passions in society: as if it were 
possible materially and permanently to alter the condition of a 
class which has always been, relatively to other classes, much the 
same, and always will be. ‘They treat them often as children, in 
leading them too much to depend upon their superiors, to depend 
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in a manner and degree which can never be justified in fact, and 
which, when the expectation so caused fails, provoke, in the re- 
action, feelings of disappointment and resentment towards the 
rich. . 
Again, they often much mistake the happiness and the miseries 
of those who are commonly called poor. No man is really poor, 
but, according to Louis Blanc’s definition of poverty, the man who, 
when he rises in the morning, knows not whether or whence he 
shall obtain his dinner that day. The artisan or labourer in health, 
and with regular employment, and receiving wages adequate to 
the comfortable maintenance of himself and his family, is not a 
poor man. Yet the rich are apt to think and speak of those whose 
circumstances are such as if they were mnistiable beings. They as 
little realise their true position as did the amiable and ignorant 
Marie Antoinette, who, when the poor of Paris were clamouring 
for bread, exclaimed, “ Poor people! Why do they call out for 
bread, when they might buy such nice cakes at a halfpenny each ?” 
Yet the position of the industrious workman or labourer is a very 
happy one. A remarkable testimony to this fact is borne in the 
instructive and amusing “ Autobiography of John Brown,” the 
Cambridge livery-stable keeper, who a with modesty his own 
rise from the condition of a journeyman shoemaker to such 
affluence as enabled him to bring his aged parents to his house in 
a carriage of hisown. Who that hes read Paley’s Natural Theology 
will forget his estimate of the happiness of the healthy labourer, 
bringing home every week the produce of his toil? The rich, 
from habit, come to regard their superfluities as necessaries of 
existence, and the want of them as absolute misery. Of this notion 
an amusing example was given in the piteous exclamation of a 
man who had been reduced from affluent to moderate circum- 
stances: “ How am I to do with one carriage both for winter and 
summer?” ‘The rich constantly err in supposing that the misery 
of those who are in really distressed circumstances chiefly consists 
in the want of material comforts. The shame and degradation of 
distress is overlooked in this supposition. ‘Their neighbours’ eyes 
are the chief source of the pangs of the distressed. —The conscious- 
ness of these eyes will deter many an habitué from attendance at 
Divine worship. The miseries of sentiment and imagination assert 
their supremacy, even in the poorest, over those of our animal 
nature. The Sense satirist was right: 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

Which old Samuel, whose own sensitiveness had doubtless often 
a him the truth of this remark, has turned into these vigorous 
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Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure none so bitter as a scornful jest. 


And how often is this feeling of shame galled by the rich when 
they even wish “to be kind to the poorf’ more even than by a 
haughty distance of behaviour! By their patronising, condescend- 
ing they often give a pain at least equivalent to the plea- 
sure which is caused by the accompanying shilling or promised 
blanket. Sometimes the poor refuse such kindness; oftener they 
accept the gift, but in their hearts curse the — 

In extending kindness to the poor, the rich should ever bear in 
mind the value of true courtesy, which is equally removed from 
rough and abrupt manners, and from affected complaisance. Its 
value was remarkably illustrated by the example of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, of whom, as a distributor of patronage, it was 
commonly said, “that it was better to be refused a favour by him 
than to have it granted by many others.” 

Again, the well-meant conduct of the rich in regard to the 
education of the poor in this country is often unreasonable and 
irritating, ially in blaming them for not keeping their 
children at school, when they are able to earn wages and contribute 
towards the family expenses. What rich man, reduced to poverty, 
would not gladly allow his children, if possible, to double hie own 
slender income fn their work, supposing such work to be suitable 
to their social rank ? 

In dealing aright with the poor, we all know that it is necessary 
to sympathise with their feelings; but we must discriminate be- 
tween the feelings which they share with all other men, and the 
feelings which are superinduced by their peculiar circumstances. 
In other words, we must realise the effect of their circumstances in 
modifying their feelings ; for, as the rich have their factitious feel- 
ings, 80 have the poor theirs. Their feelings in some respects are 
much blunted, and less sensitive, and sometimes are strangely 
different from those of the richer classes. For example, their 
sorrow is less lasting for the loss of near relatives; they have no 
shrinking from the mention of death; they are pleased to be re- 
minded of their sorrows; it is no compliment to tell them they are 
looking well, rather to a, yer them if they are in ill health. 
Again, they like a more direct and exciting mode of religious 
teaching and exhortation than the more refined classes. It is, 
therefore, an error in many cases for richer people to judge of the 
feelings of the poor by their own. On the other hand, to treat 
them as without the ordinary feelings of men, shows, of course, 
great folly or great harshness. There is much pride usually joined 
with poverty. “ As proud as a beggar” is a common expression. 


The most sensitive of persons are those in distressed circumstances; 
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they sometimes take offence and resent it deeply, where rich people 
would hardly notice it or quickly forget it. Often, too, they take 
offence from causes purely imaginary. Keble, in the earlier days 
of his ministry, serving a church at a distance from his residence, 
used to dine with a cottager, paying a small remuneration for his 
Sunday fare. On one occasion, the simple entertainment consist- 
ing of herrings and potatoes, he observed “that the herrings gave 
a relish to the potatoes.” The remark gave offence when repeated 
among the cottagers, and was misconstrued into meaning that 
herrings and potatoes were quite good enough for a poor man’s 
dinner! Considerable tact is requisite in dealing with the poor. 

“ One-half of the world,” says the proverb, “ knows not how the 
other half lives;” and yet this ignorance on the part of the rich is 
often accompanied with much real benevolence towards the poor. 
It is simply this ignorance that gives rise to the many errors and 
misconceptions into which the rich fall in their well-meant 
behaviour towards their inferiors, and which are often set 
down to insolence or indifference. And this ignorance is very 
much owing to the habit, to which the richer and more re- 
fined are prone, of “hiding themselves from their own flesh,” 
shrinking from the sight of misery merely as a disturbance of the 
smooth flow of their own sensations, or shunning apprehended 
insults to their self-respect. 

It is only by intercourse with them that the rich can gain an 
intelligent sympathy in the feelings of the poor, and learn to 
surmount the acknowledged “ difficulty of doing good.” It is one 
of the misunderstandings arising from the ignorance in agg to 
suppose that persons of the humbler classes are likely to take 
undue advantage of converse with their superiors, and trench upon 
the separating line of social demarcation. ‘The poor have generally 
too much respect for themselves, as well as for their betters, to 
forget the distinction which divides them. In fact, one will, 
a speaking, find in them, especially when their confidence 

as been gained, much of what we call good breedjpg—respect- 

fulness without servility, gratefulness without adulation, and ease 
of manner without familiarity ; in short, that honest courtesy 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 

With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls 

And courts of princes, where it first was named, 

And yet is most pretended. 
Even when it is found wanting, its absence will be too rare to 
deter those who desire to promote their welfare from cultivatin 
their converse, with a view to understanding their character an 
condition. 






















































MODERN LIGHTS; OR, THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


By Tuomas Hersert Noyes. 


CovuLD we believe that the arts and sciences of civilisation had 
been elaborated at a purely normal rate during the present gene- 
ration, it would be difficult to understand how our Aryan race 
had failed to reach long since a far higher standard of develop- 
ment. It would be as difficult to foresee an ultimate limit to that 
development. But, having regard to the past, we cannot but fear 
that our pace has been of late too good to last. 

We know pretty well that our race has not attained its present 
standard of civilisation and science by an uninterrupted process of 
gradual improvement, for history has recorded the obliteration of 
some of its most highly civilised communities, and we have reason 
to believe that many arts and sciences which contributed to their 
rise perished with them. 

In days when the records of progress could only be enrolled on 
rare and costly manuscripts of papyrus and vellum, or handed 
down by oral tradition, it was easy to retrograde. Such a 
catastrophe as the total destruction by fire of the celebrated Alex- 
andrian Library may alone have sufficed to annihilate much of 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of past generations, and 
retard by many centuries the progress of the wall, 

And, if we travel beyond the domain of historical records, 
archeologists adduce further proof that races of uncertain origin, 
but possessing in very remote periods a high standard of civilisation, 
have been, long ages ago, utterly superseded, and notably in Yucatan 
and other regions of South America, by races of far fonal attain- 
ments, who allowed the arts and sciences of their prede- 
cessors to perish irretrievably, unless, indeed, they were to 
be recovered by ourselves in these latter days as original in- 
ventions! But setting the consideration of such catastrophes aside, 
history teaches us that the march of civilisation is intermittent 
rather than constant—that it is subject to ge hases of 
a and crystallisation, if not of retrogression, and the know- 

edge of a fact so pregnant with considerations of encouragement 
and warning is sufficient to preclude us from indulging in any 
presumptuous self-sufficiency or overweening anticipations. 

Improbable as it would seem, it may even be just possible that 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” for irrespective of 
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The worlds which have been hurled, 
First out of, and then back again to chaos, 
The superstratum which will overlay us,* 


our historical period is now pretty conclusively proved’ to be but 
a small fraction of the countless ages during which man has con- 
tinuously existed on this globe, and, in spite of the evidence we 
have of primeval ages of stone and bronze, which argues a ve 
general inferiority of the then inhabitants of our most civili 
regions, there may, for all we know, be relics of ruined civilisa- 
tions, more ancient still, embalmed, for the information of* future 
antiquaries, in submerged continents in the lower depths of ocean. 
It would be scarcely more astonishing than the lately ascertained 
fact, that representatives of the stone age are coeval with our- 
selves in the persons of certain unreclaimed savages who still 
inhabit some remote islands of the Pacific. 

We, however, rather incline to the belief that the march of 
civilisation, if somewhat intermittent, as well as partial, has been, 
on the whole, progressive,.and that in the future it can hardly 
ever again cease to be so, inasmuch as the multiplication and now 
almost universal distribution of the records of knowledge, by the 
agency of printing, has practically insured its stability, and would 
seem to render it impossible that any catastrophe short of the 
utter destruction of the human race could ever again deprive it of 
the benefits resulting from the accumulated wisdom and experience 
of its ancestors. 

For this reason one may almost doubt if we are destined ever 
again to experience a phase of retrogression; but our progress will 
probably be still, as heretofore, somewhat spasmodic and inter- 
mittent. 

Moreover, it would be hard to believe, and much more 80 to 
prove, that at any former epoch there had been in all departments 
of human knowledge an advance so rapid and remarkable—an 
overthrow of the time-honoured barriers which prejudice has 
opposed to progress, both in the intellectual and nfiterial world, 
so complete as that in which it is still our privilege to participate. 

It has been in our days, and, so far as we can judge, for the first 
time in the world’s history, that our mountains have been pierced 
and our valleys spanned by a network of marvellous highways of 
iron, designed to catch the traffic of the world—that the Titan 
steam, more potent than the bottled Djin of the Arabian Nights, 
has been broken in and harnessed to our chariots and our vio 
that the rays of the sun have been pressed into the service of the 
camera, and set to delineate at our pleasure and with absolute 
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accuracy every. object they illuminate, whether in the domains of 
nature or art, while tamed lightning has been made to circle the 
globe at our bidding, freighted with the burden of our swift- 
winged thoughts. 

For us mechanical invention has become systematic rather than 
casual, and so prolific, that machinery adapted to every variety of 
labour has attained a pitch of power and precision which, if not 
miraculous, would not long since have been deemed so, and has 
multiplied a hundredfold the productive power of manual labour. 
For us the law of storms has been laid down, and it would be hard 
to deny our pretensions to have brought the winds and waves into 
subjection, and to have won a decisive battle over both time and 
8 

It is for us that geology has now first probed the dark chambers 
of the earth, while chemistry has explored the air, and, aided by 
the spectroscope, has analysed not only light, but the very foun- 
tains of light, It is for us that astronomy has weighed the stars 
and peopled the planets, aye, and studded the remotest regions of 
space with solar systems, beside whose marvellous grandeur our 
own dwindles into insignificance; for, though the vastness of our 
own sun transcends the powers of our imagination, Sirius, to cite 
a solitary illustration, has been proved to be a luminary some two 
thousand times as large. In our time, too, while startled eccle- 
siastics are giving a tardy and reluctant consent to the critical 
revision of the sacred writings on which the superstructure of 
our faith has been built, heathen mythology has yielded to the 
microscope of philosophy marvellous evidence of the purity of 
primeval faith in the common Father of Heaven, and many a 
misunderstood myth has given up its allegory and contributed 
unexpected testimony to the wit and wisdom, if not to the piety, 
of primeval sages. It was but yesterday that all the many con- 
temporary religions of the world were at length summoned to the 
crucible of a philosopher, to whose judicial mind the bitterness of 
controversy—the “odium theologicum”—is unknown, and who, 
undeterred by the clamour of those who would fain refuse to 
acknowledge even a substratum of truth in any other faith than 
their own, has undertaken to introduce among the ranks of the 
sciences their latest born—the new science of religion. Its pro- 
fessors, guided by the torch of reason, and for the first time, im- 
partially investigating and comparing the independent efforts of 
the diverse nations of the world to penetrate the mysteries of 
Heaven, and their several pretensions to natural and supernatural 
revelation, may be expected to prove the most successful apostles 


of om and the most trustworthy champions of eternal 
truths, 
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Reason, the supreme gift of the Creator to us His humble repre- 
sentatives on this His little outlying vineyard, to us, whom we are 
assured He has deigned to create in his own image, after ‘his own 
likeness—reason, I say, would seem never before to have been 
provided with such magnificent appliances wherewith to decipher 
the marvellous pages of God’s own most authentic book, where- 
with to translate the eternal laws of the universe from the myste- 
rious language in which He has been pleased to enshrine them. 
What wonder, then, that she should now claim to be allowed the 
free use of these noble gifts, and seek to emancipate herself at 
last from the fetters imposed upon her by the jealousy and the 
vested interests of ignorance and presumption, of prejudice and 
superstition, and that we should expect from her emancipation 
gteater triumphs than humanity has ever oe achieved. “Qh, the 
presumption of human reason!” says orthodoxy; but are we too 
sanguine? Can it be true that at any former period, within or 
beyond the range of history, we have reached a pinnacle as high 
as that at which we have now arrived, and yet relapsed into a 
state of ignorance and retrogression? We cannot believe it. Just 
as torpid winter follows teeming autumn, to be itself succeeded 
by spring-time and harvest, so periods of abnormal activity and 
exceptional progress—eras of grand genius and discovery—have 
been constantly succeeded by periods of comparative stagnation, 
in which the seed that has been sown has given little sign of life, 
and yet preserved its vitality. To such a wintry me we seem 
to have succeeded, and to the ensuing spring, with its freshening 
showers, its vivifying sunshine, and its exuberant fertility, we can 
but liken our own time. So, if we may hardly dare expect to 
maintain our present rate of progress, we may at least hope that 
the seed we are sowing will long continue to fructify, and that 
our successors will not exhaust the granaries we have filled before 
new seasons of seed-time and harvest come round again. 

If we may argue from the past to the future, the ulffmate fruit 
of such great discoveries as we have enumerated will not be 
harvested for centuries. The grand invention of printing, to 
which we have referred, marked an epoch, analogous to our own, 
when the spring-tide of knowledge first sent its huge waves flow- 
ing over the benighted world. But it has taken fall four centuries 
to open the eyes of the world to the full efficiency of its new 
im the press, and to move its rulers to turn the flood of know- 

into the wilderness of wilful ignorance, and guide its fer- 
tilising rills through the barren plains of pauperdom! It is even 
too true. We are but now turning our attention to the elementary 
education of the masses, four hundred years after being provided 


with such unparalleled facilities for the diffusion of knowledge! 
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in, how much less have we as yet harvested the ripe 
fruits of ormation, the first fruitful tree which sprang from 
the seed sown by the press, It had taken a whole century to 
develop from the germ into a perfect plant—into the tree of know- 
which was to be a standing witness to truth, and to attest 
the liberation of the free thought of the Saxon from the trammels 
of that Roman corporation whose fraudulent pretensions to in- 
spiration and infallible 1 authority gagged Galileo, and proved that 
it lacked only the power not the will to suspress all new revele- 
tions of eternal truths which had any tendency to tell against them. 
And we have dwelt for three centuries under the shadow of its 
branches, and yet do not seem to care to gather its fruit and eat, 
that our eyes may be er 

The fact is that our hands are tied. The fact is that when our 
liberators broke the fetters of Rome, they unwittingly forged new 
chains for their fellows, which gall us stall. That they did so un- 
wittingly, acting with perfect good faith and in the cause of truth, 
is clear. They have put on record undeniable evidence of it, for, 
believing the Bible, as it then stood, to be the perfect word of 
God, the sole revelation of his truth, they honestly inserted, among 
the thirty-nine articles of faith which they Bay a clause 
(Art. 6), which provided that nothing in those articles contained 
should be held obligatory upon the consciences of Christian men, 
to’ be believed as an article of faith and necessary to salvation, if 
it could not be proved by that word of inspiration, well contented 
that every word of their own code and their own ritual should 
stand or fall by that supreme test ! 

Is it not, then, abundantly clear that they would not have closed 
their eyes against modern lights, or framed any article of faith, 
whose claim to infallibility could be legitimately impugned? They 
erred, where they erred, in ignorance, craving for truth; they 
would have been the first to break the fetters of their own forging 
had their eyes been opened to see what we see. Alas, that so 
many of their successors, our pastors and masters, should have been 
among those blind who resolutely refuse to see, being bound, 
under heavy recognisances, to use none other than the semi- 
opaque glasses of their forefathers. And these are they who have 
inherited from the champions of truth the custody of the keys 
of our fetters—the fetters we find so galling, for we Bes outgrown 
them. We can no longer brook that such terms as Ar 
thinker,” “ Rationalist,” should be now-a-days in Protestant Eng- 
land terms of reproach, because large classes of the population have 
been again brought to glory in their chains and blindly to adore 
a mythical mistress, a mystical entity or nonentity, for whose 
daring dogmas, too rashly promulgated in her name by fallible 
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men, there is claimed a virtual infallibility, differing only in 
from that which is sea ag by unscrupulous Rome! 
ave we not seen but recently the names of some of the most 
istinguished men among our Ultramontanes, men whose eloquence 
and enthusiasm have won for them an influence extending far 
oo Pg the range of their own immediate partisans, attached to a 
public address to the Primate of all England, vouching their con- 
currence in the frightful fulminations of that unchristian creed 
which disfigures our Christian Liturgy, in so far as they apply to 
all who having had the privilege of sitting at their feet, refuse to 
recognise in their teaching the infallible accents of divine in- 
spiration ? 

But reason refuses to recognise as truth the dogmas which will 
not bear the full blaze of her torch, and cannot hold their own 
without the buttresses of ecclesiastical commination! Rome, in 

air, if not in the agonies of dissolution, is vainly striving to 
reforge the fetters which even her own children are rapidly 
wrenching off. Those who are behind the scenes—those who can 
read the signs of the times, and see how completely she has lost 
her hold on the ruling spirits, if not on the whole male population 
of her principal strongholds, know that she must ignominiously 
fail. The most enlightened and influential of her prelates have 
been outvoted in her council, and have protested in vain 
against her effete policy; but well they know that their flocks can 
no longer be so imprisoned in the fold, and that they are daily 
escaping to the green pastures of knowledge and the fresh flowers 
of reason, the existence of which their crafty gaolers can no longer 
conceal from them, They have light enough to see that she is 
forging her own death-warrant. 

But the Church of England, disregarding alike the fears of her 
timid Conservatives and the shrieks of her Ultramontanes—the 
party of retrogression, who would take their stand, too, on effete 
ecclesiastical traditions—has, fortunately for her own future, taken 
other measures to meet the crisis, and has made up her mind at 
the eleventh hour to a concession to the spirit of the age. For 
the most far-sighted of her prelates, better seconded than those of 
Rome, having become alive to the danger of damming up the 
“current of intellectual activity, and alienating the spirit of free 
inquiry, and the folly of relying on the fragile reed of prescription 
— the authoritative dogmatism of the past, have now, as we have 
seen, prevailed on the convocation of the province of Canterbury 
to offer once more a somewhat tardy and reluctant ho to the 
cause of reason and truth, and take energetic steps for effecting a 
thorough revision of the text and translation of the Bible, which 
is the basis of her faith; and, wisely determining to take the lead 
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where they would have been constrained to follow, they have even 
moved so far on the path of conciliation as to call in the aid of 
some illustrious scholars beyond the = of the Church. And 
thus, under promising auspices, the first grand step is officially 
taken on the road to that new reformation which we may perhaps 
deem to have been inaugurated by the Ritual Commission, and 
which alone can by any possibility enable the Church of England 
to maintain her hold on the hearts and minds of the people, and 
give her a chance of ase | what she has lost by her Sbetinate 
persistence in the old paths. For she cannot afford to forget that 
it was as a champion of truth as opposed to dogmatism that she 
established her hold upon us, and that in proportion as she ceases 
to be so regarded she will lose it. It is mainly, we believe, on 
this account that she is so rapidly losing what she is now so 
zealously striving to maintain and recover—her control over the 
education of the middle and lower classes—a control which it is 
hardly to be desired she should regain, except on the condition of 
abjuring many of her old traditions. 

She has made a move in the right direction ; but when one re- 
members how, but recently, one of her eminent dignitaries publicly 
stigmatised as “ moral lepers” two still more eminent representa- 
tives of phases of opinion held by large numbers of his co- 
religionists; and how another eminent ecclesiastic, the leader of 
his school of thought, imputed to the present Bishop of Exeter 
the ruin of countless souls, because he too, forsooth, had vindicated 
to some extent the liberty of conscience and advocated liberal 
views; and how, still more recently, a prelate, so illustrious for 
eloquence and talent as his lordship of Winchester, paid such 
homage to error as to proclaim that the outcry for unsectarian 
religious education was “a cheat” and a delusion, one feels that 
the simple-minded champions of the cause of truth have indeed an 
arduous task before them. 

We say that the Bishop of Winchester, in this speech of his to 
the assembled patrons of Canon Woodard’s new Middle-Class 
Church College, at Ardingly, on the 13th of June, did homage to 
error, inasmuch as we conceive that it is the substratum of truth 
underlying the dogmatism of all sects and all creeds which makes 
the whole’world kin, and that it is their superstructure of error 
which constitutes sectarianism, which sets the whole world by the 
ears; and to proclaim that religion cannot exist without sec- 
tarianism, is simply to affirm that truth cannot exist without false- 
hood—a view which may, indeed, be too consistent with observed 
facts under the conditions to which humanity has been brought by 
blind guides with large vested interests in the propagation of error, 
but which, repugnant as it is to all principle, should hardly be in- 
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sisted on by a great intellect as a necessary condition of things for 
all time as against the apostles of truth and progress, who seek to 
elevate humanity and purify its creeds by the elimination of error. 
Would the fires of Smithfield ever have blazed, or the Sicilian 
vespers have become a — or the memory of St. Bartholomew 
a scandal to humanity, if no superstructure of error had ever been 
reared on the basis of truth which underlies Christianity? As- 
suredly not. And if it were impossible to sweep away one with- 
out the other, one would almost prefer that both should fall 
together, when one remembers what have been the fruits of their 
unholy alliance; and, with such humiliating evidence that the 
embers of the bigotry which led to these atrocities are still 
smouldering among us, we may well be forgiven if we avow our 
belief that men are still to be found in this Protestant land who, 
if they only possessed the power, would not lack the will to fasten 
their opponents to the stake and burn their bodies for the glory of 
God aad the good of souls. If they consistently carried out the 
principles they avow to their legitimate conclusion, they could not 
do otherwise. 

Surely, then, it is a matter of primary importance to sap the 
foundations of the horrible bigotry which holds that the profession 
and promulgation of a belief other than our own may imperil 
immortal souls—a creed which affords such ample justification for 
every phase of intolerance and persecution, that the “Odium 
thecloginns” has come to be an expression for the most implacable 
rancour that can embitter the heart of man. Surely unsectarian 
religious education, whether practicable or impracticable at present, 
is a most noble aim, as being our solitary chance of 0 TY 
from the minds of the rising generation the seeds of discord, whic 
the vested interests of innumerable sects tend to foster and pro- 
pagate with such mischievous activity. ~ 

Surely it is no violation of the principles of toleration for the 
State to refuse to foster these divisions, or to recognise as a legiti- 
mate vested interest the claims continually advanced by the pastors 
of the various sects to the possession of all the stray lambs of their 
flocks; such, for instance, as the claim to have orphans brought up 
by the State in the nominal creed of parents eo have made no 
provision for their education at all, and given no proof of any 
interest in the question. For, though we would not have the 
State interfere with the free exercise of ntal authority, we 
think that where it stands, in loco parentis, it should be free to 
exercise a parent’s unfettered discretion in the interest of broad 
truth rather than of narrow sectarianism. 

For if we investigate the foundation of the religious tenets of 
the great masses of mankind, we cannot but recognise the fact that 
Aug.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCVI. Q 
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the great majority are in blissful ignorance of the distinctive 
sostinaiidies of the creeds to which they have given a nominal 
adhesion, and of the nice points on which their teachers are at 
issue among each other or with their neighbours. 

Men for the most part simply inherit their faith from their 
forefathers accepting, unquestioned, the teaching of their parents 
to whatever sect or creed they may happen to belong; or, in the 
not uncommon absence of ntal instruction, accepting with 
facile docility the creed of the first teacher under whose influence 
they may come. We are inclined to the belief that a large pro- 
= of nominal Protestants are altogether innocent of any 

nowledge of the cardinal principles of their creed, and that the 
merest accidents of birth, personal influence, and —— interest 
have determined the creed of others; and that it is mainly among 
small educated minorities that conscientious and pee Asa 
differences really prevail, and, if this be so, it must be admitted 
that we have every facility for the inauguration of a new régime. 

Truth now, and not orthodoxy, should be our aim—-truth, which 
is so unblushingly invoked and so religiously ignored by the 

romulgators and professors of every creed in the world. Time 
it is that orthodoxy should come to be recognised as pride, dogma 
as arrogance, reason as humility—reason which, undeterred b 
difficulties, undaunted by dangers and rebuffs, is content to toil 
hopefully up the rugged and devious watercourses which seam the 
mountains of truth, whose inaccessible pinnacles are lost among 
the clouds. 

Dogma and orthodoxy do but take their stand upon some 
miserable mole-hill, which they miscall mountain, and cry “ Lo! 
we are on the summit; there is no other mountain than ours for 
you, my children!” But reason relying on her own telescope and 

er own Alpenstock will never be contented to depend on the dim 
eyes and feeble staff of orthodoxy. She sees the golden moun- 
tains of truth afar off, and, while life lasts, she cries “ Excelsior !” 
Her cry for truth is gone up from the west and re-echoes even 
from the east. Dogmatism is shaken, and orthodoxy is dethroned. 
The ancient royal seats of learning on the Isis and the Cam have 
thrown open their gates to heterodoxy, and opened their arms to 
reason. heir Saxon philosopher applies the touchstone of science 
to the ancient inythologies and primeval lan , and elicits the 
fact that the pure worship of the Father of en was by no 
means of old confined to a single insignificant Syrian tribe. He 
drinks deep draughts from the sacred etetiies of Ind, and, diving 
deep into Vedic and Buddhist theology, proves that they instil a 
fwith and inculcate a morality which may vie with that of 
Christianity itself. ‘The Brahmin comes from the far East to seek 
for truth among the troubled waters of Protestantism, and hears 
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that Buddha, under the name of St. Josaphat, has been long since 
exalted, _ by Rome herself, to a place in the calendar of Chris- 
tian saints 

From the far East, too, the King of Siam, a learned student of 
western literature, has just now appeared on the field with a re- 
markable review of the comparative merits of Buddhism and other 
creeds! A faithful soldier of truth, he refuses to accept any 
new superstition, while he avows his readiness to weed out his old 
ones by the light of the knowledge he has gained from the West. 
He does homage to the morality of the Christian Code, but sees 
no reason to exchange it for Buddhas, who was evidently one of 
the most formidable antagonists of irrational bigotry and a sincere 
champion of reason and truth.* 

Men begin to realise the fact, and act on the principle, that 
truth is the only link by which the various families of the human 
race can be knit together, and that it is not as yet the exclusive 
heritage of any one of them. 

We begin to perceive that no delusion, however consecrated by 
the sanction of antiquity and the pious prejudices of our fore- 
fathers and our fellows, can by any possibility advance its pro- 
fessors on the road to heaven, and that no time-honoured creed 
should be exempted from honest criticism from a mistaken tender- 
ness for the foibles of the faithful. If there be in any creed or dogma 
an element of truth, the challenge of reason will not ultimately 
overthrow it; and if any of the countless creeds professed by man 
can really help his soul heavenwards, all its virtue must be con- 
centrated in that element of truth which it is the aim of reason to 
elicit and confirm. ‘The extraneous elements of fallacy and delu- 
sion, against which alone she declares war, cannot be otherwise 
than mischievous, if there be any virtue in truth ; for, by common 
consent, truth is the only ladder by which we can any pf us hope 
to climb to heaven, however else we may all get there in default 
of it. What folly, then, to pretend to a monopoly of it, and 
delude ourselves by the idea that nine-tenths of mankind have not 
yet got one foot on the ladder, because we may chance to have 
climbed over their heads! It is a long way to the top, and those 
who get the best start do not ayy reach it first. We may never 
gee Rowe ourselves, but if we should happen to be wafted to 

eaven without it, it will certainly not be on the wings of error, 
nor by any prowess of our own; we shall all have an even start 
from the gates of the grave. 

Time it is we ceased to live in a fool’s paradise, or commend it 





* His enlightened views are embodied in a work by one of his ministers, 
translated by H. Alabaster, and just published by Triibner, under the title of 
: The a Buddhist,” a work we heartily commend to the consideration of al 
overs of truth. 
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to our neighbours. It is true that there are still many timid 
hearts who fear, and many hard heads who object, to say or do 
anything to disturb the faith in which their neighbours are born 
and bred, and in which they are, or seem to be, content, and so 
go on preaching more than they believe, exactly on the same 
principle by which the Greek priests at Jerusalem justify to Pro- 
testants the annual Easter Miracle of the Sacred Fire which is 
said to fall from heaven to kindle their patriarch’s torch in the 
Holy Sepulchre; viz. that if they confessed to the time-honoured 
imposture they would so utterly forfeit the confidence of their 
flocks as to impair their faith in the other dogmas of their creed 
—Proh Pudor! We blame them, but we live in a glass house. 
How many good Protestants at home act on this principle, forgetful 
that the dogma which needs the prop of falsehood can have no 
pretensions to truth—forgetful that their own orthodox creed does 
not sanction the Jesuitical license to commit present evil for the 
sake of ultimate good and uphold faith by fiction? 

Time it is we began freely to recognise the fact that, although 
it may have been worldly wisdom to preach the duty of simple 
faith to the masses, and good policy in the interest of a fallible 
hierarchy not to define it too accurately, it were a hard matter to 
vindicate its claim to be regarded as a virtue by a rational being 
—by the honest and independent worshipper of truth—till it has 
been much more strictly defined. As it is, it daily leads countless 
flocks astray, for it is inculcated as forcibly by the professors of the 
most unorthodox creeds as by those of the orthodox. It is in- 
variably strained by all far beyond its proper sphere, for it should 
be almost entirely restricted to the demesnes which lie confessedly 
beyond the reach of reason—too often most wrongfully charac- 
terised as “human reason,” as if all reason were not divine as 
being the free gift of the Creator; nay, rather, we should say, the 
most precious trust committed by the God of Heaven to His most 
highly favoured creatures. 

We read that the question “ What is truth?’ was asked very 
pointedly some eighteen hundred years ago of one whom we have 
been taught to believe well able to answer it. But he did not 
answer it, and it has never to this day received any categorical or 
comprehensive answer. We have a right to ask an equally per- 
tinent question when the obligation of faith is insisted on. What 
is faith? The Churchman will tell us that it is “a free assent to 
and unfeigned belief in the Word of God as interpreted by his 
Church”—that is to say, “in the dogmas of his Church.” This 
definition will satisfy the believer in an infallible Church, but will 
hardly satisfy even the average Protestant who has his doubts as 
to what the Church actually is, and who utterly disbelieves in the 
infallibility of any of the clerical representatives of that mystical 
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corporation who have at various times jointly and severally under- 
taken to promulgate the said dogmas in her name. We must, 
therefore, turn to his view of the correct definition. He believes 
faith to be “a free assent to and unfeigned belief in the revealed 
Word of God.’ “ But,” says the man of thought and reflection, 
“what is the revealed Word of God? Is it simply and solely the 
book which we call the Bible, the whole book and nothing but 
the book?’ And are we constrained to accept it, and every word 
of it, together with all its interpolations, known and unknown; 
all errors of copyists and translators, proved and unproved; all 
errors in matters of fact, history, natural history, and science, as 
“inspired truth,” simply because certain fallible forefathers of ours 
have, in the name of the Church, pronounced them so to be; and 
are we to ignore all the counter-evidence which has accrued to us 
from all quarters on these subjects, because it was never submitted 
to their consideration, and take this book, as it stands, to be the 
be all and end all of revelation? No, it cannot be. Reason 
refuses to rest satisfied with this definition, involving as it does 
such consequences as these. And our Church has now at length 
placed on record an official admission of the soundness of her plea. 

But is it, then, impossible to frame a definition of faith, regarded 
asa virtue to be inculcated as of general obligation, which will 
command general acceptance? We think not. Faith, in this 
sense, seems to us to be properly defined as “a free assent to and 
unfecgned belief in the truths unveiled to us by the God of truth.” 

ow, here is a definition we can all accept unflinchingly, and 
while accepting it, acknowledge it an obligation righteously en- 
joined upon us all. Now, we have no longer a vague injunction 
capable of being so perverted as to serve the purpose of every 
impostor under the sun, but one which contains something like a 
satisfactory touchstone whereby to limit and define the obligations 
imposed upon us, for it contains an admission that whatever can 
be proved to be untrue can never have been revealed to us by the 
God of truth. Any unsound dogma alleged to be so revealed 
must have been originated by an impostor, and can have no claims 
en our assent. Now, then, reason is liberated from her fetters, 
and need no longer fear to trespass on the domains of faith. 

Now we have a definition which will no longer bring science 
and religion into collision. We have every right to consider 
scientific truths, which are the Creator’s laws, to be revelations 
from Him who has given us intellect to discover step by step the 
laws which He has himself prescribed for the government of the 
universe, the wonderful consistence and harmony of which have 
been demonstrated by each successive revelation vouchsafed to us; 
for what is revelation? Reason and science do not coin truth, 
they simply withdraw the veil which has hitherto concealed it 
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from our eyes, and that is “revelation.” Faith, after all, is simply 
the hearty acceptance of an uncontroverted truth, authoritatively 
revealed to us, and the fact of its being uncontroverted is good 
evidence {that it has been so revealed or rather unveiled to us, 
Moreover, the truth of the fact unveiled is a necessary condition 
of its revelation, inasmuch as truth is a reality which, like a statue, 
can be veiled or unveiled, whereas falsehood is but a phantom 
which can have no existence except in man’s imagination, where 
it originates, and therefore cannot be unveiled or revealed by any 
such infallible authority as could alone have a right to impose on 
us an act of faith at its mere dictation. A child is taught to 
accept the multiplication table as a matter of faith, because it is 
true, long before he understands its truth ; but if he were taught 
by an idiotic parent that 2 x 2=6, he would be under no possible 
obligation to believe it for the rest of his life. 

The advanced mathematician is content to accept formulas 
which have been discovered by his predecessors, and of which the 
truth has been so demonstrated as to command the universal assent 
of mathematicians, and he will continue to have faith in them till 
they are proved to be erroneous. But this faith of his would not 
prevent his applying the test of personal investigation to any one 
of them that came to be impugned. He would esteem personal 
investigation in that event a duty, and conduct it with an 
unbiassed desire to detect error and confirm truth. The very 
originator of the formula impugned would court such investiga- 
tion if he still believed in it. Why should not a theologian who 
advances a dogma in the name of truth do the same? All 
dogmatists profess to invoke truth, but when they deprecate ob- 
jections, protest against investigation, and inveigh against reason 
under the pseudonym “ rationalism,” they prove that the impostor, 
prejudice, has deceived them by personating truth, and that it is 
not really truth which holds the place of honour in their hearts. 

But we must carry our critical investigation further, for he who 
glories most of all in the captivating but fallacious names of 
“Churchman” and “Catholic” will be slow to yield a willing 
assent to the position we assume. It would cut away too many of 
the stays to which he has been accustomed to cling. He would 
probably try to turn our flank, and, truly affirming that the infinite 
must be beyond the apprehension of the finite, charge us untruly 
with refusing to believe anything that our finite reason cannot 
apprehend. That would indeed be an illogical piece of arrogance. 

ut reason is neither illogical nor arrogant. We may have sincere 
faith in the existence and energy of the Creator of the universe 
without apprehending the conditions of His existence or the mode 
of His energising. Why, the very reason which we are taunted 
with relying on, proves to us, by each successive revelation it 
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achieves, the existence of countless truths behind the veil. Reason 
simply says to the theologian, “Do not dogmatise on matters 
which are not revealed, or at least condescend to prove the fact of 
the revelation which I challenge.” The theologian replies, “ We 
ask you to take our dogma -_ its revelation for granted on the 
authority of our Church.” Reason asks for a definition of that 
same convenient but ambiguous word, “Church,” but that is 
scarcely forthcoming: sooth to say, it is still a matter of con- 
troversy. And our theologian will ultimately rely on “ inspira- 
tion.” Do you not believe in “inspiration”? Well, here we 
have another subject of controversy which has arisen, like the last, 
and so many similar questions, from the imperfections of language, 
and the vague use and abuse of ambiguous terms, and which may 
be most easily disposed of by tracing out its origin, and strictly 
defining every term used in the argument. 

Our Churchman will no doubt readily admit that the term “ in- 
spiration,” as applied to a human being, means “ that such an one 
has been specially imbued with the holy spirit of truth,” whereby 
a superhuman faculty is bestowed on him of unveiling the secrets 
of futurity or the secrets of nature. In common parlance, “God's 
truth,” as being only known to Him and through Him. What 
is this but, in other words, that the Creator has been pleased to 
confer on this highly favoured creature a keenness of intellectual 
vision beyond his fellows which enables him to enlighten them as 
to matters of which, but for him, they would have remained in 
profound ignorance ? 

Now, in this sense, any eminent philosopher, like Newton or 
Faraday, whose genius has unveiled, for the jirst time, some re- 
markable law of the universe, is inspired too. And every intel- 
lectual giant who enables the human race to take a visible step in 
advance is “inspired.” Assuredly he is so. His “ heaven-born 
genius,” to use a popular but significant expression, is the instru- 
ment whereby God himself first unveils to us certain absolute 
truths. God’s truth has made itself manifest in him. And what 
more can be claimed for the ‘‘ inspired” men of old—the spirit 
and power of prophecy in the sense of foretelling events? Well, 
that is a power undoubtedly possessed and exercised by the astro- 
nomer, who is able to foretell with absolute precision certain celes- 
tial phenomena, such as comets and eclipses, &c., and by other men 
of science as to other phenomena, when the laws on which they 
depend have been ascertained and defined. But with regard to 
other sublunary events, the occurrence of which is brought about 
by causes not yet strictly defined, and not dependent on any known 
law, a power—claimed, indeed, of old by certain heathen oracles, 
and by charlatans and enthusiasts in all ages and among all people 
to this day, but generally believed to have been altogether non- 
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existent since the Christian era, and before that period to have 
been confined exclusively to certain Hebrew seers—as to the in- 
terpretation of whose dark sayings, by the way, controversialists 
have been disputing ever since. 

But, it being granted that some of their prophecies were appa- 
rently fulfilled in a very remarkable manner, is it not open to us 
to ask this question: “If certain of our forefathers, claiming to 
speak in the name of ‘the Church, had not some centuries ago 
pronounced the books of the Old Testament—which were, in fact, 
the state papers of the Hebrew race, to be the inspired Word of 
God, ial constituted them with, certain additions, our Holy 
Bible, should we now, with all the facts before us, which were 
before them, supplemented by all the counter evidence that has 
been since produced, and a thorough knowledge of the hyperbolical 
phraseology of the Eastern languages in which they were written, 
pronounce the same verdict if the said books were now for the first 
time brought under our notice without such sanction and _pres- 
tige ?” We think not. We doubt if we should in such case 
claim for these Hebrew statesmen, poets, philosophers, and divines, 
a higher measure of the spirit of truth than has been accorded to 
other kings of men. 

The sacred books of India have inspired feelings of veneration 
as intense among far greater multitudes for many more centuries. 
Hitherto we have simply ignored them. But if we all knew and 
believed them to be worthy of the high praise claimed for them, 
not only by their diligent student, our great Oriental philosopher, 
but also by all the great European Orientalists, viz. that they are 
not unworthy of the veneration they have inspired and the in- 
fluence they have exercised over so large a section of the human 
race, should we, for all that, be inclined to accord to their authors 
the credit of a peculiar inspiration such as that which is claimed for 
the Hebrew seers? Assuredly not—any more than we allow it to 
Mahomet or Aristotle. Our divines would mostly consider the very 
suggestion a profanity! But where is the distinction? It would 
seem to hie simply and solely in the self-assertion of *¢ the Church,” 
or rather of the councils which claimed to declare its oracles. 

Then we think our question has elicited an answer which justi- 
fies us in concluding that the word “ inspiration” has been wrested 
by a pious fraud from its simple meaning, and introduced into 
ecclesiastical jargon with a secondary meaning to which it has no 
clear title; and that common candour, not to say common sense, 
must admit that the divine spirit of truth, which confers the power 
of recognising, and the privilege of unveiling God’s unrevealed 
truth, is one and the same spirit, whether it be vouchsafed to the 
philosopher or the prophet, the priest or the king, the Hebrew or 
the Christian; and that as between the Hebrew prophet and the 
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Christian prophet, or between Christian and Christian or Hebrew 
and Hebrew, it is only a question of the measure in which that 
spirit has been vouchsafed, a question of degree and not of kind. 
Truth is one and the same truth, whether it be applied to past, 

resent, or future—-whether to philosophy, religion, or nature, in 
Coe or in earth, and it can only be by our Creator’s permis- 
sion that we are privileged to penetrate behind the veil which He 
has drawn over it in any department of the universe. 

Truth, then, righteously takes precedence of dogma; and reason, 
her outrider, may, in her interest, most righteously override 
dogma, if she presume to exceed the limits assigned her, and yet 
not encroach on the province of legitimate faith which is coex- 
tensive with truth. 

It is a bastard faith, the fruit of such false definitions as we 
have considered, that has set the world by the ears—a bastard faith 
which is the child of ambition and fraud, the parent of ignor- 
ance, arrogance, and all uncharitableness, and the foster-mother of 
sectarianism; while rational religion, which is, in the highest sense, 
revealed religion—ready as she is and willing to discard at the 
shortest summons, and without compunction, every vested interest 
but that of truth, for whom she entertains such deep filial affec- 
tion—is the real foster-mother of humility, charity, and virtue, 
though passion and prejudice have conspired to depreciate her by 
converting her chief title to respect into a term of reproach, and 
branding her professors with odium in the eyes of the orthodox 
by wrongfully taunting them with presumption, and contemp- 
tuously dismissing them with the designation of rationalists! 

Our practical conclusions then are: 

1. That unsectarian education is not the delusion and the snare 
which it is proclaimed to be, but a most legitimate object to con- 
tend for—one whose realisation cannot but be productive of im- 
mense advantage in harmonising the discordant elements of the 
religious world, and facilitating the reunion of whose advantages we 
hear so much from its chief antagonists. It would, in principle, be 
simply identical with the well-devised scheme of national education 
in Ireland so zealously promoted years ago by Archbishop Whately, 
who never ceased to lament its practical failure, which he attributed, 
as we have heard from his own lips, simply and solely to the 
suicidal policy of his own short-sighted clergy. And, 

2. That the fond fear of “ unsettling” the faith of the wy ae by 
any tampering with existing creeds, or by any thoroughly honest 
revision of the Scriptures and the Ritual, is a most untenable reason 
for resisting or delaying the further reformation of the Church of 
England, which truth imperatively demands, and which cannot 
but be among the first fruits of popularising the study of “ the 
Science of Religion.” 


























THE NEW SCHOOL OF ENGLISH COMEDY. 


Wirn the exception of comedy, the various kinds of dramatic 
production are essentially susceptible of definition. Tragedy de- 
picting the stronger passions of man, and yielding, as a climax of 
a harrowing plot, death, or some catastrophe only less terrible. 
The historical play, taking the ready-made and gorgeously appa- 
relled characters of history and permitting them to hasten through 
their ready-made and usually terrific experiences. Farce pro- 
voking mirth at the expense of probability, nay, defying possi- 
bility itself, and counting one absurd situation to exceed in value 
many witticisms, Burlesque contenting itself with exactly an- 
swering to the definition recently given by one competent to 
form an opinion—“ something with a good deal of silk stocking 
in it.” Comedy alone appears to defy the definer. Undoubtedly 
quite a number of definitions might be drawn up, all more or less 
ingenious, and all more or less descriptive. And on one or two 
points, which most comedies possess in common, such definition 
would touch with admirable precision. But in a hundred other 
matters any general description whatever must, from the very 
necessity of the case, fail ignominiously. Just consider how 
inclusive your definition must be. It must include Shakspeare 
and Sheridan; Moliére and Goldsmith; Congreve and Robertson. 
It must describe (no matter how roughly) “The Taming of the 
Shrew” and “The School for Scandal;” “Le Tartuffe” and 
“The Good-natured Man.” Coming down to our own time, it 
must speak with precise phrase of Mr. Robertson’s “ School,” and 
of the “ Frou-Frou” of those French collaborateurs whose names 
at this moment we are happy to forget. We have said that defi- 
nitions might be drawn up. In point of fact, however, definitions 
to a considerable extent have been elaborated. We are reminded 
that comedy had an existence at a time when Britons were 
wandering through their native forests “mit nodings on.” And 
that Cicero defines it as “Imitationem vite, speculum consuetu- 
dinis, imaginem veritatis.” An admirable definition it is, too, 
only its terms equally describe kinds of dramatic workmanship 
other than comedy. In the writer of a tragedy, for instance, or 
in the author of one of those nondescript productions yclept 
simply dramas, which partake of the qualities both of tragedy and 
of comedy, or, what is quite as likely, which partake of the 
qualities of neither one nor the other, we would infallibly look for 
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the attempted achievement of this imitatio vite, this speculum 
consuetudinis,* this imago veritatis. 

In the deplorable but evidently inevitable absence of a descrip- 
tive sentence which may be universally adopted, it is competent 
for each of us to evolve some necessarily lame substitute for him- 
self. The unwritten drama of existence—the play which Shak- 
speare talks about, in which every son of Adam enters now and 
exits anon—the scenes, incidents, and conversations which consti- 
tute that exciting but strictly legitimate piece called Life, in 
which some of us perform with considerable ability, but most of 
us with only a moderate amount of genius indeed, and an equally 
moderate concession of wages at the week’s end—these real 
scenes, incidents, and so forth, are not tragedies as a rule, are not 
farces, are most certainly not burlesques; they are comedies. And 
the man who transcribes them most truthfully and freshly writes 
the best comedy. Not a mere transcript, of course. Touched 
here and there with the light of fancy; vivified and beautified by 
something in the warp and weft which is nature, but superior to 
the bulk of human nature. We will best describe what in our 
view comedy is, by calling it in this connexion the drama of 
society. That such a definition breaks down utterly if accepted 
as inclusive will instantly appear at the mention of the greatest 
of all dramatists—Shakspeare. It describes the “Comedy of 
Errors,” for example, about as accurately as it describes the 
“Tragedy of King Richard III.” We can only say that ex- 
ceptions will occur to the best regulated definitions; how much 
more to the least maturely considered? If, however, we take a 
general survey (providing liberal margins for the comedies of 
Shakspeare and for the comedies of lesser men, his followers) of 
the comedies produced from Ben Jonson’s time down to the 
time of Sheridan, and from that period on to the year of grace 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy, we will find that their 
authors have drawn their materials from the most adjacent and, at 
the same time, most fruitful field. That is to say, they have 
attempted to paint the society in which they moved, and of which 
they formed parts—now pandering to its vices, now cynically 
laughing at them, and anon affecting to lash them with unques- 
tionable vigour, but less certain sincerity. 

_ Apropos of this same lash, which was so liberally, as we are 
informed by certain modern critics, laid across the unresisting 
shoulders of our great-great-grandfathers—is there any foundation 
for the fond legend? It seems such an uncommonly good joke to 





* Neatly rendered by a Cambridge essayist in an Essay on Molitre as 
local colouring.’ 
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picture those naughty old ancestors of ours—the senile roués, the 
young bloods, and those whited sepulchres of the female per- 
suasion, religiously resorting to the play-house for the express 
purpose of submitting to the wounds inflicted with the lacerating 
thong wielded by Congreve say, or Wycherley, or that other 
stern moralist and eminent preacher, Farquhar. Good joke, 
quotha! Aye, marry it would be a good joke, only there’s no 
truth in it. People didn't and people don’t go to theatres to be 
lashed. When Tartuffe, for instance, sees that miserable name- 
sake of his practising his miserable wiles on the French stage, 
bless you, he never for a moment thinks it’s meant for him, 
although really in one or two things it exactly fits monsieur whio 
sits in the next box but two. Joseph Surface, often as he has 
seen the “School for Scandal,” has never once thought that the 
lash was knotted for his respectable shoulders; on the contrary, he 
has always thought that it was expressly contrived with a view to 
the reformation of Sir Anthony Absolute, whose character, as we 
all know, is portrayed in quite another play. 

But this is not our point. What we wish to state is this, that 
far from the lash being used by the older dramatists, and par- 
ticularly by the comic dramatists of the Restoration, as they are 
called, for the correction and rebuke of vice, the very contrary is 
the fact. The sooner people get out of their heads the monstrous 
error that the filth which pervades the works of most of those 
who wrote after Shakspeare and before Goldsmith is quite ex- 
cusable, because introduced as a salutary method of castigation, 
the sooner will people be able to regard with more earnest appre- 
ciation the early promise of a school of comedy in which humour 
is unaccompanied by indecency, in which the flash of wit is un- 
dimmed by the suggestion of filth, and in which a society, at all 
events decorous, may see itself reflected upon a stage without the 
repeated necessity for blushing at its own degradation. In those 
good old times—by this time-honoured phrase we wish to indicate 
the above-mentioned period of the Restoration—a vicious court, 
and a society corrupted by that court, would necessarily (at a 
time, too, when an author’s success depended not on the applause 
of the many but upon the approval of the few) produce a corrupt 
drama. ‘This morsel of modern moonshine about the lash is as 
historically untrue as it is morally impossible. And the fashion 
of writing filthy words as being next to licentiousness, and wit 
the essential thing in a comedy, did not cease with Wycherley and 
Vanbrugh, and Congreve and Farquhar. 

Wit died—to be revived presently—and sentiment dropped 
silly tears over the grave of humour, but the indecent word 
flourished. Why, there was Nicholas Rowe, friend of Addison 
and first intelligent editor of Shakspeare. Well, Mr. Rowe could 
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write elegant and moving, if to our mind somewhat dreary 
tragedies. Tennyson himself might read the tragedy of the 
“Lady Jane Grey” without a Pre 2 shudder. But mark Nicho- 
las as he urges his wild career in the service of the comic muse. 
He lacks the natural ability to construct a licentious plot. Having 
been born dull he cannot impart wit into his composition. But 
the dirty word serves its turn to him. He falls among the miry 
ways, and grovels in them as if he were quite used to it. We 
have been wont to consider ourselves somewhat catholic, certain 
by no means squeamish, in matters of literature. We hold that 
wit covereth a multitude of shady double entendres. But in- 
decency without even the poor justification of humour! Bah! 
Go to, Nicholas! Posterity is ashamed of thee, thou nasty old 
man! Qh, Nicholas, take that dirt pie of thine and pitch it into 
the waters of oblivion there to dissolve. Or, stay, spare thyself 
the trouble, the years have done it for thee, and the present gene- 
ration knoweth neither of thy comedy nor of thee. I suppose 
that if I were to go out now, and walk from the Marble Arch to 
Mudie’s—termini which include, I believe, the entire length of 
Oxford-street—1 would not meet a solitary being who could plead 
guilty to a perusal of Rowe’s comedy of “The Biter.” If I do 
meet such an one, and the peruser makes himself known to me, 
he may have my copy, which was “Printed for W. Feales, at 
Rowe's Head, the corner of Essex-street, in the Strand, 1733,” 
and which I bought at a stall in Tottenham-court-road for 
fourpence. 

Exactly fifty years after the ashes of Mr. Rowe had been 
piously laid in Westminster Abbey, an Irish gentleman was apply- 
ing his mind to the gorgeous adornment of chambers in the 
Temple, upon the occupancy of which he had just entered. In 
these decorations blue moreen is the leading feature. There 
was a quality of Orientalism in the dye. It was pregnant with 
memories of blue skies and unfoggy air. A shining table com- 
posed of the dark timber from distant Honduras imparts,a flavour 
of the far West into the general effect. A great number of very 
great men are to sit at that table by-and-bye, proving themselves at 
times by no means incapable of Bacchus. N. ow, when it is men- 
tioned that this Irish gentleman (like many another Irish gentle- 
man both then and since) had hitherto (much oppressed by duns), 
been content with abodes much less pretentious than these 
chambers in Brick-court, Middle Temple, and with furniture 
much less aspiring than this of mahogany and blue moreen, you 
will naturally conclude that this Irish gentleman had suddenly 
become——or rather, my most acute reader, you have alread 
divined that the individual was none other than Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith, and that at this moment he was splendidly disbursing 
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“near five hundred pounds,” which a comedy called the “ Good- 
natured Man” had brought him. He himself, possibly, was too 
careless to estimate the importance of the work accomplished by 
him at that time. The great fact for him in connexion with the 
play was that he had got “ near five hundred pounds” for it, and 
could indulge in blue moreen to an indefinite extent. But it was 
important nevertheless. It was the inauguration of a new school 
of comedy. After the wretched period of licentious art there had 
come the still more miserable period during which scented pocket- 
handkerchiefs and senseless sentimentality reigned supreme. With 
neither of these schools had the kindly honest heart of Oliver 
Goldsmith a particle of sympathy. His dislike took the legiti- 
mate expression of rivalry. He wrote his two inimitable plays, 
drove vigorous vice and sickly sentimentality from the stage, and 
prepared the way for the finest English comedy ever written (in 
our definition of the word, viz. the drama of society), the “ School 
for Scandal” of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

The period dating from Sheridan’s time down to our own is 
strangely and uninvitingly barren. Colman the younger, Foote, 
Douglas Jerrold, Lord Lytton (the last unquestionably in respect 
of his play entitled “ Money”), these are almost the only names 
that one comes upon; and of these only the first two threw them- 
selves especially and heartily into the work, although the third 

ssed most genius for it. Hazlitt, in one of his admirable, 
thoughtful, and brilliant essays, bitterly deplores the decay of the 
art, and attempts to found an ingenious argument upon a fallacious 
—_— One principal cause of the alleged decay he states 
thus: 

“Tt is because so many excellent comedies have been written 
that there are none such written at present. Comedy naturally 
wears itself out—destroys the very food on which it lives; and by 
constantly and successfully exposing the follies and weaknesses of 
mankind to ridicule, in the end leaves itself nothing worth 
laughing, at.” 

One might with equal justice say that poetry wears itself out— 
destroys the food she lives upon (because the only destruction ad- 
missible here—though one can see how the matter would be urged 
by an adherent of Hazlitt—is the destruction in use). But it is 
not so. Nature changes her aspect; art heaps up new treasures ; 
science discovers hidden ones; and philosophy invades fresh 
domains of thought, so that there may always be material for the 
poet’s song. In the same way humanity changes in outward 
semblance, and society year after year presents an infinite variety ; 
some yet undiscovered trait of character is laid bare, some capa- 
bility for vice discovered, and some heretofore undreamt-of virtue 
seen, so that there may always be material for the author's comedy. 
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Nor do we think that Hazlitt—he was too good a critic and too 
honest a man—had he lived now, would adhere to his heresy. For 
the most complete and triumphant reply to a charge of No 
Comedy is this: that a new school of comedy has within the last 
few years sprung up; that it is as distinctly a school as any of 
those to which allusion has been made; that it is vigorous and 
unique—two essentials, we think, in any new thing demanding a 
share of public favour and attention at this advanced hour in the 
history of the planet. 

While of this new school there was but one illustrator, and he 
to all intents the founder of it, one would feel reluctant to dub it 
“school” at all. But when there appears an intelligent follower, 
who is a disciple without being a servile imitator, hesitation gives 
way to confidence. The half-dozen comedies written by Mr. 
Robertson, and the one written by Mr. Albery and produced within 
the last few months at the Vaudeville Theatre, are evidences in 
favour of our belief that there are brilliant triumphs yet in store 
for the admirers of this branch of dramatic production, and in 
favour of the theory that change of time and fashion set no limits 
to the dramatist, but rather open up to him inviting fields for ob- 
servation and reproduction. 

The working out of this last thought will afford at once the de- 
scription and the raison d’étre of the new school. 

he popular poet, we are informed, is he who, more than any 
contemporary singer, catches the spirit of the age, and reflects in 
epic or lyric the time in which he lives. The recognition of this 
principle is also at the bottom of success in the dramatic art. But 
particularly in that branch of it under present consideration. And 
every age—nay, every generation—differing from its predecessor, 
will crown him with the most abundant wreaths who seizes the 
largest number of distinguishing traits, dishing them up witha 
due regard to the prevailing tone of society. Hazlitt nursed a 
pet delusion on this point with infinite tenderness. He believed 
that in his time there was no such thing as a character worthy of 
enshrinement in comedy. That modern progress had moulded us 
and polished us into so many animate dolls, all possessing so strong 
a family likeness, that no dramatist could distinguish between the 
actors in the immense and uninteresting mass. He looks back 
wistfully—one almost catches the echo of a sigh breathed from 
the complaining page—to those delightful days when the templar 
was about town; when the wit shone at court and was brilliant in 
coffee-houses; when the man of pleasure was a man of pleasure, 
knowing neither stint nor surfeit; when the knight, the squire, the 
lover, and the miser played their respective parts in tented field, in 
lady’s bower, or in suitably squalid garret. He seems to think 
(and we own to a sentimental and kindly sympathy with the feel- 
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ing) that the paint and the powder, the sword and the small- 
clothes, the enormous hoops and the unbending stays, were things 
without which comedy is not comedy. 

“ A mistress,” he says, “ was an angel concealed behind whale- 
bone, flounces, and brocade. What an undertaking to penetrate 
through the disguise! What an impulse must it give to the blood, 
what a keenness to the invention, what a volubility to the tongue! 
‘Mr. Smirke, you are a brisk man,’ was then the most signifi- 
cant commendation. But now-a-days—a woman can be but 
undressed |” 

The feeling and spirit prompting such a sentence is altogether 
admirable. But the inference sought to be drawn is unfair to 
society, and unjust to those to whom are entrusted its affuirs 
millinery. To our thinking, it would be quite as just to say that 
now-a-days conversation cannot be carried on because we have 
ceased to make use of those venerable expletives which so liberally 
adorned the dialogue of our forefathers: “’Oons,” “’Fore Gad,” 
“ Gad’s life,” “ A plague on’t,” &c. No! the spirit of true comedy 
is confined neither to time nor place. Its existence is not de- 
pendent on the retention of an obsolete oath, nor on the addition 
of a buckle to my lord’s shoe, nor to a flounce more or less in ny 
lady’s dress. And this we take to be the especial praise of the 
new school, that it has discovered in modern society, and in those 
phases of modern society which are most familiar, character as 
susceptible of interesting and amusing treatment as were the 
templars, wits, and fine ladies of other days. 

It would be an interesting and grateful task for us to take a 
rapid survey of Mr. Robertson’s comedies, pointing out to what 
extent he has availed himself of the plentiful materials at his com- 
mand. For the accomplishment of this task we have not now time 
or space at disposal. The next best thing for us will be to glance 
hastily at the two comedies representing our new school of comedy 
at present holding the stage. They are Mr. Robertson’s “ M.P.,” 
and Mr. Albery’s “ Two Roses.” Less carefully written than most 
of his works, and almost utterly wanting in the matter of plot, 
“M.P.” presents at the same time, as far as character and dialogue 
are concerned, a not unfair example of its species. There is an old 
English gentleman ruined by unlucky turf speculations, and 
moving manfully about an estate which in a day or two will cease 
to be his. He bears his trouble stoutly, shows himself strictly 
honourable in all his dealings, resents with considerable emphasis 
all ill-considered suspicion, and displays in himself a type of cha- 
racter rare but real. Opposed to him is the vulgar and intolerable 
parvenu. The man from the North. The individual who used 
to be pushed down our throats at school as a bright and shining 
example, and who has been constituted the hero of a hundred im- 
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ing tales. At last we have him in all his odious self-esteem 

and untamable brutishness. “The haund of an honest maun, sir! 
who has raised himsel’ from the lowest rung o’ the ladder to a 
moderate competence and honest independence.” Saying which, 
he shoves his hand for inspection under Dunscombe’s nose, who, 
adjusting his glasses, replies, “ Yes, yes! Permit me to congratu- 
late you on your—hand.” Two other gentlemen, an aristocratic 
M.P. of small parliamentary experience, and a young gentleman 
who has a taste for the stage, not at ull joined in by his father, the 
afore-mentioned old English gentleman, on the verge of bankruptcy. 
“When Shakspeare painted an amateur,” says this father, “ he made 
him the most detestable character in his play—Bottom.” “ Ah,” 
replies the son, “see how he rewards him; he makes Titania fall 
in love with him.” “No, sir! First of all he converted him into 
a donkey. He elevated him in the scale of being—from the 
sphere of an amateur actor into that of a donkey.” The ladies of 
the comedy also possess features recognisable at a glance. Cecilia 
Dunscombe, with double eyeglass, gorgeous wardrobe, the latest 
thing in chignons, and a confirmed taste for Mill’s Subjection of 
Women old rettes of the fragrant Turkish weed. Opposed to 
her we have a ttle Quakeress unused to the world’s queer ways, 
but somewhat inclined toward conversion to them. In these cha- 
racters we have the entire of the dramatis persone of  M.P.” 

The newspaper critics, in notices which Mr. Albery will always 
have reason gratefully to remember, have in one or two instances 
adopted a rather patronising tone, and spoken largely of the 
promise which “ The Two Roses” enfolds. It does far more than 
yield promise. It affords admirable workmanship—genuine and 
unmistakable performance. It would be difficult at a short notice 
to instance any more triumphant manipulation of a character than 
that afforded in the handling of Digby Grant, Esq., in the first act 
of “The Two Roses.” We say the first act, because weregard it 
as especially the most finished and admirable in a comedy which 
throughout yields unmistakable evidence of dramatic power. All 
the skill of the author has been lavished on this Di by Grant; Esq. 
Meanest of the mean, he spunges in poverty oa is ungrateful. 
Raised to unexpected affluence, = pays by “a little cheque” each 
of those to whom he and his daughters have become indebted. 
Again reduced to his normal condition, he swallows the leek with 
an unruffied countenance. Of the other characters we will not 
speak now. Those interested in current dramatic literature look 
forward with some degree of expectancy toward the author’s next 
production. 

But we must say something—be it ever so inadequate—con- 
cerning the literature of this New School of English Comedy; 
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the style of the writing, and the tone of the teaching. The style 
may be described as natural, crisp, and lively. It sparkles, but 
never dazzles. It is quietly humorous, and wears on the surface 
now and then a waif or stray of wit. It has nothing (or next to 
nothing) in common with the dialogue of Sheridan. Great, is no 
epithet wherewithal to qualify it. Now Sheridan is great. He 
Shean overpowers one. It sometimes requires an effort to keep 
up with him. Every line tells, and is weighty with wit. Weighty 
but not weighty. Every repartee is as pointed as a stiletto, and 
glitters like one. He hath frequent recourse also to the figure of 
irony. A figure of speech which has assuredly died the death. 
T’faith, a modern audience would scarcely understand it, And yet 
in the senate and in the court-house, in the play-house and in the 
pulpit, irony has done good service in its time. Let us drop a 
tear over its tomb. It has departed with the flounces and the 
furbelows. Has dropped out of life with the “’Sdeath, mans” and 
the “’Fore Gad, madams.” Requiescat in pace. 

The distinguishing feature in the tone of the new comedy we 
will endeavour to put as precisely as may be. It is, in fine, the 
tone of society. Equally opposed to sentiment and cynicism in 
large doses administered separately, it permits, nevertheless, a 
judicious and happy admixture of both. A bantering spirit born 
of a something called common sense is traceable through the 
great bulk of ordinary conversation. This is not lost sight of by 
the new school. And whenever Sentiment seems in danger of 
making a fool of himself, up comes Cynicism and whispers an 
audible rebuke. An instance or two of this in the drama we will 
notice anon. Meantime, hearken to an evidence of its existence 
in real life as witnessed by the present scribe very recently. 
Walking in the Strand yesterday evening there was borne to my 
ear a sound of the military tesall of many feet, accompanied by 
strains of rather husky vocal melody. Presently there passed me, 
on their way to Charing-cross, en route for the seat of war, about 
forty Prussians tramping two and two. Now one would imagine 
that this was a somewhat inspiring sight—warriors gladly pro- 
gressing toward possible glory, and very probable annihilation, 
singing the songs of “ Vaterland” along the streets of a foreign 
capital, I regret to say, however, that the feelings aroused by 
this display of patriotic ardour were quite the reverse of the ex- 
pected one. The British public as represented in the Strand by 
shopkeepers, barristers hastening to the Temple, omnibus cads, 
nymphs of the pavement, and that portion of the British youth 
which gains a precarious subsistence by disposing of copies of the 
Echo at a halfpenny each, seemed rather inclined to laugh at the 
spectacle and to chaff the performers. Indeed, one juvenile in the 
fusee trade seemed to find the fearfully-made trousers, the won- 
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derfully-constructed hat, and the imperturbable but fierce asvect 
of the heroes quite irresistible, and having brought himself by a 
series of cleverly executed “ cart-wheels” into line with the 
detachment, incontinently “ fell in” and shouted at the top of his 
voice a song, the concluding words of which tell us concerning 
some faithless lover, that 

She married a furriner that played the let 

In the middle of a German band. = 

It would be quite useless to stay here and discuss the question 
whether or not this gives evidence of a healthy state of public 
feeling. We have to do merely with the fact. And with the 
fact only has the dramatist to do. In our new comedies banter is 
constantly introduced as the corrective for sentiment. “ Love is a 
species of lunacy, of which marriage is the strait-waistcoat,” says 
one of the characters in “School.” In the same play, when a 
schoolgirl implores her lover, an officer of foot, to tell her of the 
battles, sieges, murders, &c., through which he has passed, the 
lover demurs, on which the young lady quotes Othello as an au- 
thority. “Othello was a nigger, and didn’t mind bragging,” is 
the retort. And again, when some one is arguing against the 
advisability of admitting women to the franchise on the ground of 
their notorious corruptibility, the same good-natured cynic retorts, 
“T quite agree with you there. If woman were admitted to elec- 
toral privileges she would sell her vote for the price of a new 
chignon; man is the nobler animal, and has the exclusive hoe 
of selling his vote for beer!” We have instanced sufficiently. 
Sentiment exists, andlove scenes of more or less tenderness are 
introduced, but the humorous corrective is liberally used. Freed 
from the intense rigour of its application in the oe. ry connexion, 
one might suggest as the motto for the new school of comedy Sir 
Peter Teazle’s hasty interruption of Joseph Surfaee, “Oh, d—n 
your sentiments !” 

Some portion at least of the task undertaken by us has been 
seccmmiplished. A few of the characteristics of what we have 
made bold to regard as a new school of English comedy have 
been pointed out. There are others equally distinctive and 
equally interesting. Buta great deal of what has to be said or 
can be said on the subject, is embraced in the statement that Mr. 
Robertson and his followers attempt to give expression to the 
more marked characteristics of modern society. And in doing 
this they are accomplishing what, up to the present, has not been 
done. “ La littérature est l’expression la plus vraie de la société.” 
Of dramatic literature this is or ought to be pe Bee | and com- 
pletely true, holdin good of the oldest and of the latest born 
applying with equal truth to the productions of Aristophanes and 
of Albery. Witt Mackay. 

7 R2 
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LOTHAIR.* 


In our paper entitled “Carlyle and Disraeli,” which appeared 
last month, an observant reader might have remarked an incidental 
reference to “the volumes before us,” and might thereby have in- 
ferred that it was our intention to bestow a few words upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s latest novel. 

The birth of “Lothair” into the literary world is in every 
respect an event of the last importance. First and foremost, 
“ Lothair” is a medium through which a large mind endeavours to 
convey some of its thoughts to the world; secondly, it is charged 
with a specific purpose; and, thirdly, it is a contribution to the 
literature of the day. 

We can fancy that Mr. Disraeli gazes with a good deal of 
complacent pride on this the latest child of his genius. To 
us there is something wonderfully interesting, though not sur- 
prising, in Mr. Disraeli reverting to the three volume novel asa 
medium of utterance. He has realised the dream of his youthful 
ambition; he has been Prime Minister of Great Britain; and it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that he might look back to the time 
when he amused the world with his sparkling romances as to a 
period of his life which had had its own special ends and uses, but 
which had passed away for ever. 

Nay, shallow and artificial people might even fancy that he 
would consider it as beneath the dignity of the statesman to 
descend to such a frivolous employment as writing fictions for the 
en libraries. Mr. Disraeli’s nature has a simplicity, a 
unity, and a consistency which is very beautiful. He becomes an 
ex-premier; the outward symbol of that greatness, the weight of 
which he has worn “lightly as a flower,” has for a time—we 
trust it 1s only for a time—to be doffed; and the triumphant 
politician woos x is ancient love—literature. In a kind of 
way it makes o Cincinnatus returning to his plough. 

Then, too, the ion of a book like “ Lothair” argues 
a wonderful | in the author's heart. “ Age 
does not wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety.” How 
delicious the reflection must be to Mr. Disraeli himself. We 
can imagine him casting his eye over the pleasing retrospect of 
years. He gains an early reputation as an airy and brilliant 
novelist. He enters parliament without interest or connexion, and 
in the face of the bitterest prejudices. He is howled down in his 
maiden speech. He bides his time, and’ speaks to be listened to. 
He denounces a treacherous minister in immortal philippics. He 


* Lothair. By the Right Honourable B. Disraeli, M.P. Longmans. 
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repairs a shattered party, and leads it often to victory. He executes 
one of the most consummate political coups ever known. 

After more than thirty years of political toil and warfare his 
ambition is crowned; he wears the blue ribbon; “and here I am,” 
we can hear him saying to himself, “a sexagenarian, but with m 
affections and sympathies as young and green as ever. I can still 
be playful over the way in which two lovely damsels emancipate 
themselves from Presbyterian thraldom. I can still paint pretty and 
tender scenes of maidens hiding their heads in cheir lovers breasts.” 

Dr. Johnson was fond of saying that there was no book printed 
which did not contain something worth reading. In these days 
of unlimited tract distribution and universal novel-writing old 
Samuel’s dictum may be questionable ; but of this there can be little 
doubt, that there is no book written by a master-mind which ought 
not to be impartially examined, and which will not afford enjoy- 
ment of some kind. 

“ Lothair” comes within this category: it is the work of an 
essentially supreme mind, and being so, we wish to examine it, 
not with the superficial flippancy of the critic in Macmillan, nor 
with the feeble spite of the critic in Blackwood, but con amore, 
and with a sincere desire to understand, if possible, its nature and 
its intention. 

Viewed as a work of art, “Lothair” yields an exquisite plea- 
sure, for most of the conditions of true art are complied with: 
the design is complete and apparent; the proportions are just; 
the general symmetry is good; the colouring is deep and effective; 
and there broods over the whole that tender magic which, alike 
in a picture or a book, speaks to the mind of that mysterious 
faculty which we name Genius. 

The design of a work of art is the most essential fact about it, 
because it represents the spirit of the artist and contains the soul 
of the work itself. 

What is the design of “ Lothair”? Bunyan represents a and 
Pagan as two helpless old giants sitting at the end of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, and biting their thumbs in malignant im- 
potency at the pilgrims who by. “But,” adds the allegorist, 
“it 1s thought by some that the Pope will one day revive and do 
more mischief than ever.” It would seem by “ Lothair” that the 
giant has revived with a vengeance, and can do a good deal more 
than impotently bite his thumbs; and we suppose that the motto, 
“ Nésse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis,” has particular reference 
to the resuscitation. In short, the main purpose of “ Lothair” is to 
make us, the enlightened and self-satisfied denizens of the nine- 
teenth century, aware of the prevailing power of the papacy, and 
especially to warn the youthful patriciate of Great Britain against 
the craft and subtilty of Jesuit priests. And if the book be care- 























fully examined from all points, it will be found that the design 
has been successfully worked out. : 

But we believe that there is also a secondary purpose in 
“ Lothair,” almost of as much importance as the primary and 
main one, and from which as useful a moral may be drawn. 

Both the p and the lesson may be found in the character 
of the hero, mE 4 rightly interpreted, we think the voice speaks on 
this wise: “ Not young noblemen only, but young men generally, 
if you happen to have very susceptible and impressionable natures 
—beware! Try to become acquainted with your nature; cultivate 
self-knowledge ; in a word, know yourselves. Encourage, stimu- 
late, foster by all means every impulse towards ‘ whatsoever things 
are pure, and honest, and lovely, and of good report,’ but at the 
same time endeavour to temper impulse with judgment, to attain 
to a complete mastery over self, and so to a soundness and com- 
pleteness of character.” 

If this be, indeed, one of the utterances of the “ Ndsse omnia 
hc, salus est adolescentulis,” nay, if it were the sole utterance, 
why then the world in general, mindful of past utterances of a 
similar character from the same author, and coupling them with 
the present one, owes Mr. Disraeli a debt of gratitude; and 
“ Lothair” has not been written in vain. 

“Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn”—such will be 
found in “ Lothair.” Would that this could be said of every 
work of fiction. Mr. Disraeli has ever been an educator. To 
instruct ignorance, to expand and elevate the intellect, in a word, 
to develop and glorify the better parts of human nature, to en- 
throne the angel above the brute—this seems to have been and to 
be Mr. Disraeli’s great object, whether in his relations with the 
political party which he leads, or in the works of imagination 
which he has from time to time given to the world. 

“ Lothair” is as didactic as “ Romola,” but superior to 
“ Romola,” because more widely and variously didactic, and 
because the name of its author has fora series of years been a great 
power in Europe. The subject of the education of the lower 
classes is at this moment occasioning universal interest; but it 
does seem to us that there are thousands among the upper classes 
—those formally educated and by courtesy called so—who are to 
all intents and purposes as much in want of education (though of 
a different sort) as Hodge and his family. To such persons, Mr. 
Disraeli, and writers like Mr. Disraeli, are schoolmasters, and 
novels like “ Lothair” are their pleasant text-books. Were there 
more of such voluntary teachers, with the Education Bill passed 
and set in operation, Britain, we think, might before long be able 


to boast, from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End, an enlightened, 
& wise, an understanding people. 











THE DEATH-WORKS AT ESSEN. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


On the iron-bound plains of Essen, in the Rhineland famed in 
story, 

Where the grey ore and the coal had slept unknown for ages 
hoary, | 

Now leap they forth exultingly, as warriors to the battle, 

To follow Death in carnage, and to speed the cannon’s rattle. 


Here, ’midst the sweltering furnaces, the Fire-King reigns su- 
premely, 

A Cyclop host around him, men of gait and brow unseemly ; 

Of giant frame and sinew, rough-limb’d, and swarthy features, 

Scorch’d and blister’d ’till they scarcely bear the trace of human 
creatures. 


Shifting ’midst the lightning flashes, and the fiery embers daring, 
Quick they draw the red-hot vessels, with the molten iron glaring, 
Bubbling fiercely, as in anger, while the vapour rises dimly, 

And covers with a steaming cloud the shadows dark and grimly. 


Freed from air, the iron settles, then, in masses square and 
rounded, 

Beneath the Titan hammers they are crush’d, and stsetch’d, and 
pounded : 

The mighty strokes fall thundering, and distant echoes waken— 

With a burst of wild artillery, the earth around seems shaken. 


Now cast the ponderous cannon, see, the gaping furnace ready: 

Lay the monster in its lurid couch, with grapplings, firm and 
steady: 

Soon to wake and thirst for slaughter, and to mow the war-ranks 
deeper, 


With the Fire-King for its sponsor, and King Death the grisly 
reaper ! 
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Bring forth the hissing dragon! Soon a hundred arms are 
moving 

To a rude unearthly chorus, as the weight their strength is 
proving; 

From its flaming den it rises—fast and thick the sparks are fly- 
in 


And beneath the hammer, helplessly, the glowing mass is lying, 


Forges night and day are blazing, for the work seems never- 
ending, 

Night and day the blast is roaring, harsh and husky voices blend- 
ing, 

A cloud hangs looming over, like a pall o’er life and motion, 

A shroud that death is weaving from the seething molten ocean! 


Weary-footed, tender-hearted! ye have here no rest nor quarter, 

Essen toils, for half the world is mad, and ripe for blood and 
slaughter ; 

Kings are waiting for the iron throats that speak in sounds of 
thunder, 

And Death is yearning greedily for legions rent asunder. 


Woe to manhood in its noble prime! to youth in life’s beginning! 
Woe to the cannon’s utterance when the fatal balls are spinning ! 
Woe in the homes made desolate to gild ambitious folly, 


To the hearts crush’d deep in agony by feud and strife unholy ! 
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LETTER FROM COBLENTZ., 


Coblentz, Sunday, July, 1870. 


Here I am in the very midst of war—a war in which twenty-four 
hours since I could not believe. It is true, that for the last four 
days we have had telegrams of alternately an alarming and of a 
quieting kind handed round at the breakfast-table and at the tea- 
table, but still we laid the flattering unction to our souls of the 
quieting telegrams, and allowed the others to go for nothing, We 
ate, drank, and were merry. We went out to see all the sights 
that were to be seen. One of these sights was very reassuring to 
the timid. It was the appearance on that most beautiful of all 

romenades, the Rhine-walk, of the king and queen of Prussia, 
The walk was crowded, and the royal pair were so cordiall 
ed by all present, were cheered so heartily, that we English 
elt as we do when Queen Victoria is aca as if everything 
must give way before that. 

The party of whom I speak as rejoicing in witnessing the de- 
monstration of Prussian loyalty, consists of a score of persons 
assembled in a boarding-house, who are either patients, or the 
relatives of patients, under a certain oculist of great repute here. 
They, with only two exceptions, a Frenchman and a German, 
are English. The sufferers from their eyes very peremptorily 
refused to believe that there was any chance of their being turned 
out of the town whilst their cure was not yet completed. Most 
of the old ladies—readers of the Zimes—put their faith in the 
Emperor of the French, he was so clever, such a friend to 
England, had managed the French so nicely—that, inact, a man 
like him, so very wise, would never do a thing so a foolish as 
go to war with Prussia, and so on. Thursday, the day we saw 
the king and queen, this kind of talk prevailed. Friday our 
German landlord and landlady looked serious, and were silent. 
Saturday they met us in the morning with: 

“You must all go! War is declared. The French have 
a crossed the frontiers, they are between Mainz and 

reves,” 

“But our doctor?’ was the response to this. “We cannot 
leave him.” 

“ He will have to go also. He must join his regiment.” 

“ He is not the surgeon to a regiment.” 

“ He is, first of all things, as every Prussian is, a soldier. Being 
& surgeon, too, he must go.” 
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“‘He can buy himself out—he can get a substitute.” 

“ No—impossible !” 

Very hard this for the English mind to realise. It was sug- 
gested that the whole was a German mistake, so we sit down to 
breakfast. 

Before the day has advanced far on that fatal Saturday, we hear 
from the doctor himself that he is ordered to join his regiment on 
Wednesday; and in addition to that he thinks it not improbable 
that a new house which he is having built outside the town, may 
be levelled, and all the money he has spent on it lost to him. He 
has a wife and four children, yet he is not cast down. He takes 
the whole as a part of the inevitable of a Prussian’s life, against 
which it would be useless to make any resistance, and at which it 
would be unmanly to repine. 

Finding, then, that to stay for our excellent oculist’s further 
help would be of no avail, eight of our number departed in the 
evening for England by Brussels. Another batch will go on 
Monday by way of Rotterdam, and the rest disperse afterwards. 

Now that these to us eventful twenty-four hours are past, and 
a little quiet restored to the interior of the house, one may reflect 
on the change that has taken place in our prospects. I say quiet 
in the interior, for as to the exterior, nothing can be more unquiet 
than it is day and night. The tread of hundreds of men stepping 
like one man, the trampling of horse, “the car rattling o’er the 
stony street,” and all that Byron has so well put together, the 
night before Waterloo, we have all, except the ball and the grand 
folks. Instead of these we have crowds of peasants in their 
blouses hurrying into the town to get their uniforms and their 
arms. They shout gaily and sing merrily, yet a tear will steal 
down my cheek as I listen to them. 

Poor creatures! driven by the madness of ambitious men to 
leave all that is dear to them in their little homes, perhaps to 
perish in misery on the battle-field. But they generously refuse 
to allow themselves to think of that when they believe that their 
country calls to them for aid. Then, instead of the dance music 
of the ball, we had hour after hour rousing hurrahs from the 
railway station as the train brought in succession the regiments 
ordered into this town. There are now, they say, thirty thousand 
men in addition to the usual force here. 

Monday. 

Our Sunday was as noisy and as exciting as our Saturday had 
been. Not fora moment have the preparations deemed neces- 
sary been slackened. Men, horses, waggons, carts loaded with fur- 
niture, pictures, and objects of art brought from houses in the 
outskirts of the town, have been passing all the day, and the night 
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now approaching seems to promise no more rest than the last 
awed us, One would think, from the unceasing noises out of 
doors, that the male part of the population had given up the 
habit of sleeping. Not a moment’s respite do they give to hands, 
or feet, or tongue. And amidst the rougher voices of men we 
catch constantly the weaker ones of boys, as cheerful and as busy 
as their elders; or rather, perhaps mischievously, enjoying all that 
is going forward. 

One telegram we had yesterday, and it was very cheering. It 
announced that Russia had declared war against France. This 
may be only one of the many flying rumours of the day, but for 
the moment it is received confidently by the Prussians, and 
strengthens their hopes of success when the great struggle begins, 
They are binding up all their energies for it in a most manful—a 
most business-like way, if one might apply the latter term to the 
great art and science of war. 

Ah, but what has that art and science become? Our poet could 
in his day speak with truth of “the big wars that make ambition 
virtue.” I was about to say, alas, that such words cannot now be 
applied to war! But no! Now that new discoveries and appli- 
ances must make battles only butchery on a scale of hideous 
enormity, the ambition that makes war will be guilt of so black 
a dye, that at last human beings will shrink from incurring it. 
In this I, as a woman, must hope, and give up the poetic notion 
that war can make ambition virtue. If it ever did so—and I 
should like to believe that it did, and that there really were what 
the French have lately talked about, “ military virtues’—but if 
it ever were so, this is not a case in which it can be so named, 
nor one in which they should dare to speak of such virtues. 
Their ruler has taken on himself all the bin of committing a 
great crime against humanity, and | by their gybmission in 
seconding his criminal acts, have left all the honour of the mili- 
tary virtues to their opponents, with whom is the justice of simple 
defence of their country. Hence it is that all honest minds must 
look with sympathetic interest on the behaviour of the Prussians 
in this crisis. 

Tuesday. 

Yesterday some more of our party left us, not taking the wa 
by Brussels but by Rotterdam. We shall soon be a very small 


remnant in the house, but I am determined to remain as long as 
Ican. I wished to go from this place to Berne, in Switzerland, 
but that plan seems scarcely possible now. Our friends who left 
for Brussels on Saturday, write that they had a most disagreeable 
long stoppages at men places, persons 
or places in the 


journey. There were 
almost coming to blows in the contentions 
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crowded trains; examination of luggage at Verviers, the frontier 
town—a most tedious, struggling affair—and ultimately they 
arrived at Brussels without theirs. We shall hear in a few days 
whether the Rotterdam party got on any better. It may seem 
absurd to tell these little events attendant on the declaration of 
war between two mighty nations, as if individuals were unworth 
to be thought of when the fate of empires is trembling in the 
balance. It does, indeed, for the moment, appear quite untrue 
that “trifles make the sum of human things,” so great is, even 
among the most thoughtless and the most stupid, a certain pre- 
occupation of mind about weighty matters. 

But the line has become an adage among us, and we repeat it 
as if we were asserting a great truth, the force of which it was 
praiseworthy to feel whenever we miss some little daily expected 
addition to our comforts. One is proud of showing oneself to be 
the factitious, empirical being, the poor spoiled child of civilisa- 
tion. But honour, all honour, to the true man as I see him now 
before me—the German peasant! ‘There he sits full of hope, and 
there, on the sward outside the town, waiting for the ticket that 
shall enable him to get the uniform that shall make a soldier of 
him and fit him for the war. There he sits, with hundreds of his 
brethren, all dust-begrimed, sweat-stained, eating his black bread 
and bacon under the mid-day sun. For him there is not such a 
thing in the world as a trifle: food, shelter, clothing, wife, child, 
the weather, all these that make up the interests of his life are 
serious, important things, yet all he forgets in a moment at the call 
of duty. Look at him again. Honour to the true man! Hear 
him! He sings as he rises to proceed on his way. 

And oh, thou conscript brother of his in France! If we have 
no word of honour for thee, shall we have none of pity? Ardent, 
generous being, misled by great names, by devotion to a false idea 
of thy country’s glory, thou art worthy of pity. Alas! that for 
the descendant of the true sons of France, the volunteers of 1793, 
no other term can now be used. 


Wednesday. 

I continue my hurried journalising. Last night we were less 
disturbed by the marching of soldiers and the rattling of waggons 
than we have been for a week past. To-day eight more of our 
party took their departure by a Rhine steamer for Rotterdam—a 
very tedious route, for which I did not feel inclined. Indeed, my 
seatbadtions all tended towards remaining as long as possible in 
Coblentz, although we were now but three inmates left with our 
hostess. She proposed, when the others had gone, that this little 


remnant of her party should accompany her to the castle, where 
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the queen was to preside over a meeting of the Coblentz ladies’ 
society for the care of the sick and wounded. The meeting was 
well attended, but had been called together too hastily to be able 
to come to any very decided arrangements. The queen said a 
few words, but was evidently struggling hard with her feelings; 
if yielded to for a moment, she must have given way to tears, She 
is particularly fond of the Rhineland, and of her residence in 
Coblentz, which she must leave to-day. Last night she had a letter 
from the king desiring her to return to Berlin at once, as after this 
day the railways would be so much occupied by troops that it 
would not be possible to secure her comfort and convenience in 
travelling. 

About nine in the evening I witnessed her departure from the 
railway station. There was a great burst of patriotic enthusiasm 
from a very large crowd of ladies and gentlemen on her alighting 
from her carriage, by which she was evidently much moved. As 
I walked back to our house, a sudden change seemed to come over 
my mind. I had before talked carelessly of staying as long as | 
could, and all at once the question of how long I could stay ap- 
peared to be settled for me. I did not become frightened, but, 
without knowing why, the conviction fixed itself in my mind that 


I should be very foolish to stay any longer in that good town of 


Coblentz. The queen was gone—that was no matter to me—the 
town was no less secure on that account; in fact, it was rather 
more quiet than it had been. Vainly did I bring these things 
together in my mind, trying to go to bed with the same opinion 
that I had held in the morning, that it might be a curious, even a 
pleasant sort of thing to remain longer where I was. 


Thursday. 

About two in the morning I was startled out of my sleep by 
what sounded like the distant roar of the ocean breaking aad 
from its boundaries, disobeying the command, “Thus far shalt 
thou go.” I sat up and listened. The sound became intenser, 
nearer, less ocean-like, but still, on it came till it was under my 
windows, rushing, rolling, trampling on ;—cavalry dashing along 
our stony street had thus aroused me. I lay down again, slept, 
and awoke strengthened in my resolve to go. At one in the day, 
having with sorrowful hearts bid farewell to our good hostess and 
her brother, we embarked in a Rhine steamer for Dusseldorf. The 
boat was crowded with English, the larger number of them 
children hurrying away unprotected, or with the feeble protection 
of a young German governess, from schools in Manheim, Frank- 
fort, and Darmstadt. As we went on, although we had no 
military in our steamer, our eyes and thoughts were kept con- 
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stantly on what was military on the banks of the river. Companies 
of soldiers, or of the Landwehr on the march—troops in the rail- 
way trains on either side—all the busy preparation for war every- 
where turned the mind from the old subjects of interest, so long 
admired since Byron put them into a catalogue of a few terse lines 
fifty years ago. One fat London lady exclaimed at one point, 
“ What a fine panoramic view !” but nobody seemed to second her 
appreciation of the scene, whatever it was. 

At Cologne we had to stay an hour, so my friend and I went 
into the town, which was a new place to her, but I had been in it 
twice before, the last time about eleven years ago. I was much 
struck by the great improvement in it, as in all the towns along 
the Rhine since I saw them first. And now, now is all the progress 
made to be put a stop to by this most iniquitous war! Their 
progress stopped? Nay, they are, perhaps, to be sent fifty years 
back in the arts and appliances of life by the new arts of death 
boasted of as the crowning glory of their highly civilised neigh- 
bours ! 

We were much struck by the quietness that reigned in Cologne, 
but were not then aware that by those neighbours it had been 
declared in a state of siege, and that many of its wealthy in- 
habitants were departing for England. 

It was late, past ten, when we reached Dusseldorf. Its man 
hghts sparkling along the bank of the river and reflected in the 
water, made it appear to me a much larger town than my recol- 
lection of it disposed me to think that it was. We got the two 
last rooms that were to be had in the Breidenbach Hotel, but they 
were very comfortable and on the ground-floor, so we had not the 
fatigue of going up-stairs to our beds, and glad were we to get to 
rest. 

Friday. 

Immediately after breakfast we set out to see the town, which I 
also found wonderfully improved since I saw it last. There is a 
very pretty park with pleasant villas in it. The streets have 
broad flagged parapets, the houses are well built, the shops ex- 
cellent, and the schools all that can be desired. But here, too, 
whatever is advancing must retreat, whatever is good must stop 
short; for here, too, fathers and sons are called from their work, 
which must be left to women to do as best they can. Here, one 
could not but remember that this town is the little capital of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, about whose son all this pretended rout 
has been made by the sagacious sovereign of the French. For 
my part, I could not help thinking that if his son Leopold could 
help to improve some of the towns in Spain as much as Dussel- 


dorf has improved, he would be a very desirable king for Spain. 
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But I suppose that it has been by the me not by the prince 
that so much progress has been effected in the Rhine town, 

We left it at one o’clock by the express train for Rotterdam, 
and were due there at seven in the evening. Being due, how- 
ever, at a certain hour means nothing in Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland now. If our train were express in any way, it was in 
being expressly slow. Troops, troops everywhere; all had to be 
delayed for them, and we might esteem ourselves thankful to 
reach Rotterdam before midnight. Then what was to be done? 
Every hotel was full, not a bed was to be had. Whilst my friend 
was making inquiries and I was sitting very hopeless in our cab, 
a gentleman presented himself at the door of j it, and, speaking in 
German, introduced himself by name, and then said, as a gua- 
rantee for his respectability, that he was ober-president, or chair- 
man of a certain bank, and politely offered us shelter in his house 
for the night. His wife was not at home, he said, and he feared 
he could not do for us all he wished, but at least we should have 
rest and refreshment. 

I was overwhelmed by this most extraordinary act of kindness; 
it seemed unreasonable to trespass so on a stranger, yet what could 
we do, left as we were to the mercies of a very bad cabman, who 
had already made an effort to compel us to go into a low beer- 
house for the night? We thanked the good Dutchman in our 
best German, and took him at his word. 

By one o'clock we found ourselves in his handsome house, and 
we had some very acceptable refreshment and a glass of excellent 
wine. ‘hen we induced our generous host to speak English; 
this he did extremely well, though slowly. At six in the morn- 
ing he had his own carriage at the door to take us to the steamer, 
and by his influence places were secured for us, though the 
number of passengers had been completed the day before. After 
we had shaken hands with him, and had said good-bye! i in our 
hearts, we repeated “ Long live the Hollander !’—* Long may 
France and Germany keep out of Holland, and leave it to its 
industry and its peaceful acts of hospitality and good nature !” 

But, after all, of what have I spoken in this of my personal 
concerns except again of the trifling? Again it seems to me to 
be wrong when the condition of Germany comes before me as I 
have just seen it. Have just seen it—for the Saturday spent in 
the steamer to Harwich is over, and I am in London once more, 
and have hurriedly put together the events of the last days of the 
week begun in Coblentz. 

And now, that I am in England, I think not of English things, 
but solely of what I saw in Germany, and still, as r think, the 
words of our old poet, with a little change, come back to me: 
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Letter from Coblentz. 


Wak is a monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Yes! such has been the course hitherto; what men shrank 
from at first, they have at last rushed to as a cure for all their ills, 
But what ills can be cured by that which I have seen? A whole 

eople torn up, as it were, at its very roots, to repel the organised 
~ ates of a neighbouring people! and each of these, too, pro- 
fessing to be the leaders of civilisation in modern Europe! But the 
terrible ever-ready preparations for war are as great on one side as 
the other. That is an evil in both countries crying loudly to 
Heaven for redress, yet is it only a small part of the evil of war. 
The broad, secure foundations of a me I state must rest on a 
hardy peasantry, an industrious class of steady work-people 
attached to their native soil and to their humble abodes. For 
these, in the present state of the Continent, all the sanctities of 
home life are liable to be violated ina moment at the command of 
some ambitious statesman, or some potentate intoxicated by the 
sight of the legions that are under his orders. 

Still come before me the scenes that I have witnessed testifying 
to the justness of my feelings of indignation. I see the young 
attenuated landwehr, or militia-man, not able to find his quarters, 
sleeping on the bare stones of the street in the exhaustion of 
fatigue. I hear another, who had asked the way to his quarters 
when offered a dinner, say sadly, with a he a of the head, 
“* Mein [Herz ist zer voll !”—“ My heart is too full toeat!’ Mul- 
tiply such incidents by thousands, and you may have some slight 
measure of the silent woe that is gnawing the soul of the German 
people. Even among the women you “seldom see tears—they, 
too, must bear the inevitable, the irremediable. They are now 
going into the fields to complete the labours of the harvest. 
But, enough! for nothing that I could add would make the 
picture equal to the impressive reality of the present, and the 
mind, too, 1s disturbed by the thronging ills of the future in store 
for the two contending nations. 























